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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The speaker at the Ministers’ Meeting 
at the Church of the Redemption on Mon- 
day morning, Feb. 16, was Dr. William 
E. Gilroy, the editor of the Congrega- 
tionalist, who spoke on “‘The Observance 
of Lent.” 

“T am not sure,’’ said Dr. Gilroy, ‘‘of the 
value of many features of the present-day 
observance of Lent. I must tell you 
frankly that I can not discuss this theme 
without introducing a personal note, be- 
cause in such matters each man must 
speak out of his own experience. 

“My parents reacted from the Church 
of England to Wesleyan Methodism, and 
I was brought up in that atmosphere of 
intense spiritual fervor and devotion, 
largely without prescribed forms and in- 
stinctively antagonistic to a religion of 
authority. My father and mother would 
not wear a cross aS a symbol because to 
them it was the central fact of their re- 
ligion. To them religion was so constant 
and continuous that they revolted against 
the idea of a special season when people 
acted and behaved differently from what 
they did the rest of the year. 

“The churches which I served as minis- 
ter were built largely out of the unchurched, 
many of whom had left the Church of 
England and therefore had no use for 
Lent but expected from me a simpler and 
less formal expression of religion. 

“Tt seems to me that our emphasis on 
Lent is something of a confession of weak- 
ness aS well as an evidence of strength. 
Would it be quite as necessary as it seems 
sometimes to stress this particular period 
if we were doing all that we ought to for 
the rest of the year? I feel sure that to get 
a church that is half-empty the rest of the 
year filled with casual attendants on Easter 
is not a gain. 

“There is probably a real value in the 
concentrated emphasis of pastor’s classes 
for young people during Lent, but this is 
not a satisfactory substitute for regular 
and systematic work during the year. 

“So much by way of criticism. Ofcourse 
I realize that there is another, a more sig- 
nificant, side of the question. The move- 
ment of our life is so swift and demanding 
that Lent as a time of spiritual retreat is 
needed, perhaps is necessary; but it ought 
to be a time of reflection and quietude 
rather than of hectic church activity. 

“T should like to see even more emphasis 
put upon the enrichment and deepening 
of spiritual life than upon increased ac- 
cessions to church membership. I some- 
times wonder how far we are getting in a 
real devotional life by what we call the 
enrichment of worship. I am sure if we 
could recover congregational singing, with 
its uplift, as I experienced it frequently in 
Canada, and make the offertory a real 
offering to the Lord instead of a bit of 
formalism, there would be a very real 
spiritual gain. The thinness of the idea of 
God in much of our ritualism is appalling. 


It is not the ritualism but its lack of con- 
tent that disturbs me. I should like you 
to ask yourselves seriously whether an 
elaboration of worship creates vital re- 
ligious experience, or whether we ought to 
strive for a vital religious experience that 
will naturally express itself in worship. 

“T am interested in the devotional side 
of Lent, but I want to see Lent all through 
the Christian year, and I can not help 
feeling a certain shallowness in much of 
the special-season observance.” 

H. M. 


* * 


A LETTER FROM DR. CARY 


The following personal letter was ob- 
viously written with no thought of any 
one but the recipient. It is, however, so 
revealing, both of the work being done 
and of the heroic and devoted personality 
involved, that we have asked the privilege 
of printing it: 

“We try hard, and we love the work and 
the people with whom we work, but the 
margin between desire and accomplish- 
ment is very wide. Looking back over 
the past six years the achievement looks 
pretty small. Still, we hope that another 
term of service here will see some things 
done which are only projects now. The 
new church in Osaka is to be finished in 
February and the work in Korea, accord- 
ing to the last word I had, was to be ex- 
panded by union with five independent 
churches—all formerly Congregational 
churches. 

“It willbe a pleasure to meet you and 
talk with you about the whole mission 
project. We hope to sail on March 26 and 
arrive in San Francisco April 8. There 
we expect to buy a second-hand car and 
drive across. We drove out to the Coast 
more than six years ago and liked it so 
well that we want to go back the same 
way. There were seven of us then. 
Now there are but three to return, the 
others being at home except our oldest 
girl, who is working on a newspaper here 
and will remain. We are leaving at the 
end of the school year, March, in order to 
return for the beginning of the school 
term in 1932. It will be good to see the 
children again. There is no other hard- 
ship in this work except separation from 
the children. When we come back we 
shall leave two in Boston, one at Tufts 
and one at Simmons. 

“Conditions here as everywhere are 
serious. Business activity has slowed 
down almost to a standstill. China seems 
at long last to be in a fair way to peace, 
and if and when it settles down, business 
will pick up here in many lines. Behind 
the change of Lords of Manchuria is 
said to be the new regime in China proper. 
If that is true, a real settlement is prob- 
able. It is mighty interesting to live here 
where these world changes are taking place 
in one’s front yard, so to speak. 

“Sincerely and gratefully yours, 

HAM. Cary.” 
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Editorial 


THE TOWN OF MARYVILLE, MISSOURI 

WO and one half pages of Information Service for 
Ap February 7, the bulletin of the Department of 

Research and Education of the Federal Council, 
are given to “The Lynching at Maryville, Missouri.” 
This is the ablest study of that kind that we have seen. 
It is not merely a recital of ghastly details, it is not a 
furious appeal, it is a social study showing insight and 
restraint as well as noble idealism. 

Dr. Gilbert S. Cox of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in South Bend, Indiana, made a study at 
Maryville for the Commission on Race Relat ons of 
the Federal Council, and Ernest Johnson has gone 
over this study and other reports and gives out the 
facts. 

The poor Negro, as the world knows, defective 
mentally, had served a prison term for assault on a 
woman, and now was charged with assault upon and 
murder of a nineteen-year-old school teacher. He was 
taken from the sheriff the day he was to have been 
tried, and lynched in the presence of two thousand 
men, women and children. Women held their little 
ones up to see better. 

The man was chained to the roof of the school- 
house alive, and the building saturated with gasoline 
and fired. A National Guard battery, mobilized to 
help the sheriff, stood in a near-by armory but made 
no attempt to interfere. 

Now what kind of place is this where such a 
ghastly thing could happen? Not a pioneer com- 
munity, not a backwoods place, not a settlement of 
morons. It all happened in a modern, progressive 
little town of 5,000 people settled largely by Northern 
and Eastern people. Maryville is famous for raising 
some of the finest horses, hogs and cattle in the world. 
In normal] times it is very prosperous. It is an educa- 
tional center with from 700 to 1,000 students and “a 
fine faculty group.”’ It has five white and one Negro 
Protestant churches and two Catholic churches—all 
pulling together. The town supports a library, a 
lecture course, concerts of the best kind. Maryville, 
far above the average American town in culture, 
lynched a Negro known to be mentally defective, in 
the way akin to the most savage tribes of Africa or the 
most cruel Indians in our history, while two-fifths of 
the town reveled in the spectacle—and not one soul 
so far as is known uttered a protest. 

And since it happened the people seem embittered 


at “unjust publicity,”’ rather than ashamed of an act 
that put them below the level of the man they tortured. 

On the basis of a study of the town here are some 
of the conclusions Information Service sets down: 

Men of the strongest intelligence and widest 
influence have not had much to do with the church, 
and there has been a steady pressure to keep the 
ethical idealism of the church out of business. There 
is no deep respect for law. A neighboring newspaper 
commented editorially as follows: “The coolness, the 
businesslike manner in which the lynching was per- 
formed, was a credit instead of a stain to the Maryville 
people.”’ Race prejudice is so intense in the town 
that pepsodent is boycotted because of their Amos ’n’ 
Andy dialect program over the radio, and people have 
been urged to dismiss Negro servants. 

The town was irritable over recent losses due to 
bank failure, low prices for crops, decrease in the value 
of farm lands. 

‘The churches were manned by ministers of the 
type which changes often—salaries in churches had 
been cut, and nobody in the churches could or would 
supply moral leadership. The lynching was not the 
result of impulse. It was threatened for weeks. In 
all that time nobody uttered a protest. The women 
of the community were especially insistent ‘‘in calling 
not for justice but for blood.”’ 

The crime was terrible, the man was guilty, and 
many of the people had lost confidence in the courts 
because of the fact that he had got off with a light 
sentence before. But there was no doubt of his con- 
viction for the offense with which he was charged. 
There was no doubt that he would be convicted 
and executed. But Maryville did not want an execu- 
tion. It wanted a gruesome spectacle. Well, it got 
the spectacle and made its name a stench in the nostrils 
of the civilized world. 

What business is it of ours? Just this: We are 
citizens of a common country and have to shoulder 
responsibility for Maryville and its cruel, lawless folk. 

The moral of it all? Just this: None of us are 
as civilized as we supposed. The mentally diseased 
should be taken into custody by the state. We must 
speed up trials, and see to it that wealth gets no ad- 
vantage. Schools and churches must hold up better 
ideals. Race relations committees should be better 
supported. And those guilty of such horrors must be 
run down and punished. 
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THE RIGHT WAY TO CHOOSE A MINISTER 


NHE church at Fitchburg, Mass., is one of an in- 
creasing number of churches which go at the 

task of choosing a minister in the right way. A 
vacancy was created by the resignation of Mr. Gibbs 

after twelve years of service. The church selected a 
committee to nominate a minister. This committee 
adopted the principle that they would get through 
with one man before they took up the name of another. 
In other words, they steadfastly refused to put one 
man into competition with another and to run the risk 
of confusing or dividing their society by presenting 
two or three names at once. 

The committee went here and there, speedily 
discovering that one man suggested could not leave, 
another was going somewhere else, and so on. When 
two drove to Newtonville to hear the Rev. Max A. 
Kapp, they carried back a report which brought eight 
down to hear him the next Sunday. 

Agreeing on Mr. Kapp, they presented the matter 
to him but said nothing about it at home. Only when 
they found that he would consider a call did they in- 
vite him up for a Friday night dinner, for a study by 
him of the situation on Saturday and a sermon on Sun- 
day. Then they called a parish meeting and invited 
him to be their pastor. Mr. Kapp has now accepted 
the call. 

The parish is one which has had Frank Oliver Hall, 
James F. Albion, George W. Bicknell and other dis- 
tinguished ministers. In the congregation are many 
of the strong business men of Fitchburg, including 
the Congressman from that district and the new 
United States Senator. : 

Mr. Kapp is a St. Lawrence man who has taken 
post-graduate work at Harvard. He has unusual 
equipment. Heis president of the General Y. P. C. U. 
and for the past three years has been minister at New- 
tonville. 

We are glad to see the parish succeed in getting 
what it goes after, for it goes in the right spirit and the 
right way. 

Dr. Coons, State Superintendent, is doing his best 
to have all parishes adopt this method. 


* * 


SIN WITHOUT ABHORRENCE 
N one of the old prayers there is the petition, ‘“De- 
liver us when we are tempted to look on sin 
without abhorrence.’”’ And the prayer begins: 
“OQ God, whom none can love except they hate the 
thing that is evil.” 

One of the most subtle of our temptations is to 
get accustomed to evil in ourselves, to judge it gently, 
to excuse it, and perhaps at last to approve it. 

We ought to be sure that what we abhor is evil, 
we ought to distinguish between the evil deed and the 
poor tempted man who commits it, but for our soul’s 
health and salvation we must not lower our standards 
and approve in any degree the evil itself. -In an age 
of tolerance, it may become easy to tolerate evil. But 
evil never can be ended unless we abhor it, resist it, 
circumvent it, and at last destroy it. To chuckle over 
the lapses of others means that we would like to do 
the same if we had the chance or if we dared. 

Not to be harsh and unfeeling in the presence of 


the evil of the world, and not to be lax and easy about 
it, means that we must be striving continually for 
abhorrence and for charity, for detestation and for the 
spirit of forgiveness. 

What an example Jesus has given us! Gentle 
in the presence of the transgressions of the over-driven 
and over-tempted, he was stern with the cruel and 
hard-hearted. Pure and holy himself, he was not 
aloof from those who were not. He was among the 
publicans and sinners. When they were with him 
they did not feel justified in their sins. They did not 
sense the presence of one who might join them if 
worked on a bit. They felt that there was a better 
way than the one they had walked—bitter sorrow for 
transgression but in their sorrow a deathless hope. 

This was because Jesus was so full of the good 
that there was no room in his life for evil. He showed 
his abhorrence of it first by crowding it out of his own 
life, then by going where it was and giving some one 
else courage to walk the same way. 

* * 


NATURE STUDY IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


R. FRANK W. BALLOU, Superintendent ot 
Schools in Washington, D. C., is the editor-in- 
chief of a series of six books* called ‘‘Elemen- 

tary Science by Grades,” designed as reading books in 
public schools and also to teach science and to start 
pupils studying the common things about them. 
There are two authors to each volume, one of whom 
in every case is Ellis C. Persing, Assistant Professor of 
Natural Science at Western Reserve University. 
C. Louis Thiele, Supervisor of Exact Science, Detroit,. 
collaborates for Book Five and John A. Hollinger, 
Director of the Department of Science, Pittsburgh, for 
Book Six. . 

But what is it that the books talk about to chil- 
dren? For example about snakes—“‘our friends and 
foes.” The little garter snake, so useful to man, may 
be tamed by a child and made a pet. Some people 
might veto a book that’ would not teach a child to kill 
every snake, but it is because they don’t know. Isn’t 
it better for children to know the truth about things? 

Book Five has fascinating chapters about gar- 
dens, insect enemies, our friends the toads and frogs, 
planting bulbs in autumn, weed enemies, forest trees, 
how we can help the birds, and about sky, rocks, bees. 
In Book Six there are more difficult subjects, like bird 
migration, plants with queer habits, mosquitoes, radio, 
the Atlantic cable, the electric bell, the sun and moon, 
the way a locomotive is built, typhoid flies, the ways 
of growing trees, and many other things. 

With these books it is the old story of the Christ- 
mas toys. The adults are apt to seize them first under 
the plea that they must find out whether they are 
good for the children. 

But it means something full of wonderful possi- 
bilities for children to be brought up on such. books. 
If they once become inoculated with the germ of 
nature study and appreciation they have a source of 
lifelong happiness and peace. Great social forces. 


*Elementary Science by Grades. Book Five, Persing and 
Thiele. Book Six, Persing and Hollinger. D. Appleton and. 
Company. New York. 
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are busy creating a non-reading race. The schools 
are powerful allies of all who want to promote reading. 
And this kind of reading starts boys and girls doing. 

“Tf we only could have had such helps in our day,”’ 
more than one will be tempted to sigh. But the 
answer is, ‘‘As long as we are alive, it is our day.” 

We are glad to have the name of so far-sighted 
and useful a man as Dr. Ballou associated with this 
series. 

THE AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 

AWLESS employers, some police officials and 

other American fascists detest the American 

Civil Liberties Union of 100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. This seems curious, as the organization 
has not a radical platform. It simply stands for 
“Free Speech, Free Press, Free Assemblage.’ The 
trouble is that it stands for these principles and fights 
for them, instead of holding them merely as theories. 
Generally the man who is deprived of the rights is 
somebody who is unpopular—a Negro, a communist, 
or a striker. Because of taking up the cudgels for 
such people the American Civil Liberties Union is ac- 
cused of holding the same principles as the people it 
defends. It does not hold them. It holds simply to 
fundamental rights guaranteed by the Constitution of 
the United States. The organization ought to be 
regarded as ultra-patriotic. Instead it is attacked 
as red and unpatriotic. 

What would happen in this country if we did not 
have an organization of this kind? Some of us don’t 
believe in free speech and most of the rest of us don’t 
care if the right is taken away from some dangerous 
radical. If we did not have the American Civil 
Liberties Union we should be well started on the way 
to a Fascist despotism. 

All over the country these people are hiring 
lawyers, appealing to legislatures and fighting “the 
whole crew who gag mouths, break up meetings and 
stop presses.”” Father Ryan, Bishop Scarlett, Rabbi 
Silver, Professor Skinner, Amos Pinchot, Professor 
Meiklejohn, Julia Lathrop, Hubert Herring, Felix 
Frankfurter and Richard C. Cabot are among the 
good citizens who give their names and money to 
keep this unpopular work going. We honor them 
for what they are doing. As one who is not a member 
and probably never will be, we salute these good 
citizens. 


* * 


HARNESSING THE RIVER JORDAN 
N the New York Times of January 25, we find two 
pages of pictures dealing with the Jordan River. 

Not because Christian pilgrims by thousands 
visit it, not because Naaman the Syrian was com- 
manded to wash there to be cleansed of his leprosy, 
or John the Baptist preached there, or Christ was bap- 
tized there, but because of a new power plant. 

To some it will come as a shock to learn that the 
Holy Land is to be electrified and that the River 
Jordan is to furnish the power. It will seem sacri- 
legious to lay hands on the holy river. “It ought to 
be kept as a place of pilgrimage,” they will say. Let 
us see. There are 104 miles of this river, most of it 
never visited by pilgrims—plenty of it left for pil- 


grims. Hands have been laid on it before. All over 
the land are ruins of old irrigation ditches, showing 
that ages ago men tried to use the water. The people 
need electricity. It will light their houses and help 
them. do their work. 

There is nothing sacred about barbarism. Elec- 
tricity is a great civilizer. 

So we turn with intense interest to these pictures. 
They show how man, if he is wise, works with nature. 
Here is a river one of whose sources is 1,700 feet above 
sea level, which follows a great fissure in the earth to a 
depth of 1,292 feet below sea level. All the engineers 
had to do was to take advantage of this drop and im- 
pound the water to control the supply. Five miles be- 
low the Sea of Galilee where the Yarmuk, flowing 
north, meets the Jordan flowing south, the engineers 
run them into a canal, and so to a reservoir three 
miles long and from there in a race-way to a power 
plant where four 8000-horse-power turbines have been 
set to generate fifty million kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity a year. There is electricity enough to light all 
northern Palestine except Jerusalem. 

One of the pictures shows Arabs and Jews work- 
ing side by side on the huge project, suggesting the 
unifying power of a common task. Another picture 
shows a beautiful modern house,'a forerunner itis 
called, built for the man whose business genius or- 
ganized the company which has completed this project. 
We find him to be a Russian political refugee, Pincus 
Rutenberg. He has used his eight years of exile to 
good advantage. 

Long ages the Jordan has tried to serve this 
region. It has grown thickets of oleanders, tamarisks, 
poplars, bushes of various kinds described by the 
prophets as the pride of Jordan. It abounds with 
fish. It creates a plain that is fertile except down near 
the Dead Sea. The river has done its part. For 
ages it has been waiting for man to do his share. 
Now man is taking hold. 


eH ial 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Everybody except a few followers of Borah is 
delighted that Congress is to adjourn on March 4, 
to be away from Washington for nine months. The 
loss of confidence in Congress is one of the most re- 
markable developments in the history of a free gov- 
ernment. Half the delay and inefficiency in Congress 
is due to egotism. Both houses are full of men with 
exalted ideas of their own importance. Add to that 
“playing politics,” and we can see why confidence has 
been weakened. A group of hard-working, self- 
effacing men of high ability are the saving remnant 
in our national legislature. We are inclined to think 
that a Senate made up of one Senator from a state 
and a House one-third the size of the present House, 
would be a great improvement. 


Anna-Garlin Spencer is dead at the age of seventy- 
nine. She had titles and degrees, but nobody used 
them. Her name unadorned described her best. The 
Unitarians will remember her as one of their ablest 
theologians. The women’s movement counts her one 
of the pioneers. Social workers will always think of 
her as one of their best lecturers, writers and teachers. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


XIII. 


On the Way to Florida 


Johannes 


Ik) EOPLE looked envious when I told them 
Ss % Rl that I was headed for Florida for two or 
yl three weeks. I accepted their congratu- 
lations with reluctance, for I was not keen 
about it. The Madame was not keen either, and for 
tuppence both of us might have been induced to 
abandon the trip. It had not been a hard winter in 
Boston—a little sleet, a little slush, but most of the 
winter dry streets. We longed for snow, rain, ha'l, 
anything to help break the long drought and to fill 
up the wells and brooks and rivers of the country dis- 
tricts. But the die was cast for Florida, and so we 
departed—the Madame going ahead to Washington. 

When I followed on a couple of weeks later I 
found New York with streets perfectly dry. There 
had been a little snow storm on Sunday, but on 
Wednesday morning when I emerged from ‘““The Owl” 
there was not a trace of it. It was a brisk, bracing 
morning. As I stepped out on 42d St. and headed 
west, the sun was lighting up the tops of the high 
buildings—the spires and towers and picturesque set- 
backs which are the glory of the new office building 
architecture. I had breakfast in Childs. No longer 
can one say pityingly o! a man in reduced circum- 
stances “He eat around in Childs restaurants.” 
Now, when we go there, we ery exultingly, ““We dined 
at Childs on Fifth Avenue or on 42d Street.” 

A second breakfast uptown with relatives, miles 
of offices in the United Charities Building on East 
22d Street, treading the labyrinthine ways, finding the 
men I was after, success at last in complet ng the 
program for the convention of editors in Washington 
—albeit my exultation in the success was a bit rueful 
as I reflected on the many things ] was dumping on 
the willing shoulders of Dr. Sam Cavert—a dash up- 
town again by subway for lunch with some of the 
dearest friends we have, a triumphal progress down 
Park Avenue in the beautiful limousine of this fast 
moving doctor, a departure from 42d Street ina B. & O. 
bus, and then the comfortable seats of a beautiful 
train moving swiftly and smoothly to the south- 
west—this was my day in New York. 

In Washington, my one dinner was in Perkins 
Hall at the Universalist National Memorial Church. 
The church has worked out the happy plan ofa 
monthly parish dinner, after which the men’s club, 
the women’s office workers’ club, trustees, Boy Scouts 
and various committees have their meetings, while at 
informal conferences a great variety of things are 
accomplished. Though I had been in Perkins Hall 
several times, the dinner there was rather surprising. 
The hall seemed so much more light, spacious, beau- 
tiful, than I had supposed. There was room for 
everybody to move about, seats enough for every 
group that wanted to get together, warmth, comfort, 
and cheer. So interésting was the talk with this one 
and that one that I did not get to the kitchen at all. 
The dinner needed none of my supervision, however. 
The veterans of many a hard-fought struggle in the 


old church and old kitchen turned out a delicious 
chicken and biscuit dinner, with all that ought to go 
with it—home cooked, home seasoned, home served. 
Seated with the men’s club I was struck with the on- 
slaught they made on the food—every dish as it left 
the table polished as clean as my dog Judy used to 
polish up a plate with creamed fish on it. And all 
for seventy-five cents. 

For the men’s club Dr. Ballou, Superintendent of 
Schools in Washington for over ten years, read a paper 
that he had prepared for a meeting of the Board of 
Trade on “Education in the District of Columbia.” 
It was an able paper, brief enough to give time for a 
live question period, where Dr. Ballou was at his best. 

Most of these meetings at the church closed 
early so that people could go to concerts, theaters or 
home for a quiet evening before the fire. 

Many people at the dinner spoke to me of Stella 
Marek Cushing, who had been in Washington that 
week. She had given a delightful lecture concert in 
Perkins Hall on Jugoslavia, and then the next morn- 
ing had taken the place of a United States Senator 
at the Washington Club, giving a lecture on Albania. 
That same night she had appeared at Howard Uni- 
versity—an institution of higher learning for colored 
people. Everywhere she had captured her audiences 
—church people, society ladies, Negro students— 
displaying characteristic resourcefulness and versa- 
tility. , 

There was talk also of a sad situation created by 
a defaleation and failure which had affected a number 
of our people. An old real estate firm, thought to be 
as solid as the Treasury, had been indulging in “fren- 
zied finance’ and had failed. Several of our people 
had invested in their real estate notes and now did 
not know for sure whether they had lost their money 
or not. Hope of salvaging a part springs eternal in 
the human breast. 

The atmosphere about the church, however, was 
one of cheer. Several young men were in evidence— 
a welcome sight. Several new faces appear at the 
church services each week. The church seems to 
be well started on the upward way. 

Thursday in Washington was fairly cold but 
sunny. Friday, the day that we left for Florida, 
was warmer. It was a soft, gray day. The tempera- 
ture was somewhere in the fifties. There seemed no 
need to go to Florida. Why not spend two or three 
weeks in Washington, where we had our own kitchen 
and could make our own apple sauce? In fact, half 
a dozen people intimated that Washington was the 
one and only winter resort for the nation. -But we 
stuck to our plan. We had told our friends, we had 
arranged our work, we had bought our tickets. We 
felt no thrills, however, when the Miamian pulled out 
of the Union Station headed south. We were too 
sleepy for thrills when we ran along the shores of the 
Potomac past Occoquan and Quantico. We waked 
up crossing the Rappahannock at Fredericksburg in 
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time to tell our story of George Washington throwing 
a dollar across the historic stream at Ferry Farm and 
how a “dollar went farther those days.”’ It was still 
daylight at Richmond, dark a few minutes later 
crossing the James, and black night until we ran into 
the live little city of Rocky Mount about nine o’clock. 
And from there it was sound sleep, our last thoughts 
given to the dear friends at Rocky Mount facing 
illness, drought, hard times, with lion hearts. So we 
rushed across North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia, morning bringing us to Jacksonville. Morn- 
ing also brought a downpour of rain. How it beat 
against the car windows, formed in pools and puddles, 
dripped from eaves of Negro cabins, glistened on tree 
trunks, polished the asphalt of the improved roads. 
The fields in northern Florida were as brown and dead 
as in northern Jersey, but soon we had evidence that 
we had reached a different latitude. Just out of 
Jacksonville, the Madame spied the first peach tree 
in bloom. A little later we sawa red maple, standing 
alone in a field, covered with red blossoms. Now and 
then in the dripping forest we saw trees covered with 
white blossoms—not shadbush, not dogwood, possibly 
some kind of wild cherry. We could not tell what 
they were, but they were a forerunner of spring. 

We let the train at Palatka, sixty-four miles 
south of Jacksonville, to make a brief call on frends 
who had met with heavy sorrow at Christmas time. 
They met us, took care of us, tried to keep us for a 
visit, showed us many things, and put us on the 5.07 
p. m. for Winter Park rested and happy. How much 
better it is to sit down with people who live in a place 
than to land among strangers. 

The heavy rain of the morning stopped at noon 
and the sun came out in the afternoon. First we 
shed rubbers, then got rid of our overcoats and heavy 
wraps, and had we stayed we should have changed to 
lighter suits. 

Palatka, on the St. John’s River, is an old- 
fashioned Florida town of 7,000 inhabitants, with few 
tourists or boarders. Its prosperity depends on agri- 
culture and manufacturing. Many of the people in 
the town have orange groves or vegetable farms. The 
main industry is a large mill which manufactures 
cypress lumber, and smaller plants that make potato 
crates, tubs, barrels and other articles of wood. Also 
there is an interesting cannery. 

It was a pleasure to rest in the home of an old 
friend, and to see Florida through his calm, sensible 
eyes. He owns 30,000 acres of land and has large 
interests of various kinds. After I had talked with 
him for a couple o hours I understood better what 
had happened to the state. During the boom even 
staid, sensible places like Palatka went heavily in 
debt. They built roads and sidewalks out into the 
country in every direction. Palatka needed a bridge 
over the broad St. John’s, and built it at a cost of a 
million and a quarter dollars. Other improvements 
were undertaken. One important project all over 
Florida involves the drainage of land and the protec- 
t'on of crops from freshets. The drainage district in 
which Palatka is situated, like the others, undertook 
such work and issued bonds to pay for it. When the 
crash came many of these bonds could not be sold. 
They did not lose all value but there was no market 


for them. Of course the basic trouble was with land. 
Values dropped so that buyers sacrificed what they 
had put in and let mortgage holders take the property. 
In one case that I heard of the buyer paid $6,000 cash 
on an $11,000 deal, and gave a mortgage for $5,000. 
When the crash came he sacrificed what he had put 
in and transferred the land to the seller, who then 
turned around and sued him for the deficiency. None 
of the Florida courts will give judgment for the seller 
in such cases. They hold that he has his land and his 
cash payment, and has not been damaged. This is 
equity, whether it be sound law in other states or not. 

The situation of towns like Palatka has been made 
difficult by the heavy taxes necessary to pay interest 
on bonds of various kinds, and also by the default of 
taxpayers. Now the State Legislature is grappling 
with tax relief. Florida was one of the two states of 
the Union which had made a bid for permanent resi- 
dents by advertising no state income tax and no state 
inheritance tax. Then the Federal Government 
made a law aimed directly at Florida (so they all be- 
lieve) imposing a Federal tax on estates, but giving 
to the states which had a state inheritance tax eighty 
per cent of what was imposed. As a result all taxes 
on inheritances in Florida went to the Federal Treas- 
ury—no part coming back to the state. The state is 
taking action to remedy this injustice. There are 
other forms of relief coming—a Federal road build- 
ing program. and probably larger Federal co-operation 
in drainage work. My friend showed clear under- 
standing of the difficulties still to be overcome, cour- 
age in facing them, and unfaltering optimism for 
the future. 

At midday dinner we had fresh strawberries from 
the farm of one of the “in-laws’’—most delicious. In 
the afternoon we had sweet oranges and tangerines 
from the orchard of another friend—all we chose to 
pick. It seemed hard to realize that only twenty- 
four hours before we had been walking the streets of 
Washington. Now we were giving little leaps to 
grasp unusually large and luscious tangerines. 

On Christmas day the brother of our hostess—a 
boy from our old home town in New York, the father 
of four fine children—had driven his car off the road 
while traveling at high speed and had been so injured 
that he had died in two days. Obviously he had 
slept an instant at the wheel—a more common cause 
of accident than we have realized. We drove out 
past the place where the accident happened and 
shivered as we real'zed what he had gone through. 
All were brave about it, taking great comfort in the 
memory of his cheery, sunny, happy life. 

Spring work begins early in Palatka. By the 
middle of February people have planted their po- 
tatoes. Some gamblers risk an early frost by plant- 
ing at Christmas time. My friend had put in 100 
acres of potatoes and a considerable tract of amaryllis. 
Our drive showed us the town and the region round 
about, the library and school presented by one of the 
Mellons of Pittsburgh, the municipal gymnasium, 
pool and ballground, and the delightful country club. 
Every little while we came in sight of the broad, slow 
moving St. Johns River, which adds so much to the 
charm of the place. 

We had time, too, for one of those little strolls 
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withthe bird glasses along the river bank. Red- 
headed and red-bellied woodpeckers were competing 
for eligible telegraph poles, mockingbirds and car- 
dinals singing, a chewink scratching under the bushes 
near the water edge, and kindly broadcasting his 
identity, jays screaming, crows cawing, robins gorging, 
erackles spreading their tails and uttering hoarse 
love notes, a flicker rising from the ground, and dear 
little ruby-crowned kinglets flitting about high up 
feeding. Around the bungalows ard cottages flowers 
were blooming—Russian jasmine, hibiscus, yellow 
roses, scarlet geraniums and flaming poinsettias. 
The live oaks and magnolias were magnificent, and 
often the sidewalks made detours to save them. In 
one case the brick pavement ran around a splendid 
tree in the middle of the street. Down by the water 
in the coarse grass we picked a bit of modest chick- 
weed. In more than one little backyard plums and 


The Interdenominational 


David N. 


==} VERY interesting Interdenominational Con- 
ference was held in the Lawrence Street 
4 fs| Congregational Church, Lawrence, Mass., 
22) on Tuesday afternoon and evening, Jan- 
uary 27, 1981. A large and representative audience 
gathered promptly as the meeting began, and stayed, 
evidently with deep interest, throughout the entire 
program. They took full advantage of the question 
period, and their questions showed a searching eager- 
ness for the facts and the problems presented. 

This particular Conference has a brief history, 
which is essential to understanding it. In the Merri- 
mack Valley the Universalist and Unitarian churches 
and ministers have enjoyed a pleasant fellowship for 
many years. For two years at least they held a 
somewhat similar conference. Last year they in- 
vited the Congregational churches and ministers to 
meet with them in Lowell. This year the Andover 
Association returned the courtesy and invited the 
other two groups to meet at Lawrence. 

The mere fact of this invitation is notable to any 
whose minds turn to history. For more than a cen- 
tury this Association, the seat of Andover Seminary, 
was “‘the bulwark of Orthcdoxy”’ when the Unitarian- 
Congregational controversy was at its height. Yet, 
in this year of grace, it invited its two ancient foes and 
sat down with gusto and discussed fellowship and 
unity! 

The Rev. Egbert W. Jenkinson of Methuen 
called the Conference to order and introduced the 
Rev. David N. Beach of Belmont as a representative 
of the Congregationalists. He took up the general 

_ theme, “The Next Steps,” and gave as his own sub- 
topic, “The Basis of Unity.” It seems to this re- 
porter that there was an unusual unity of emphasis 
among the speakers, with all their diversity. This re- 
port purposes to bring out this unity. 

Mr. Beach began the Conference by a backward 
look, asking what made religious movements; and 
finding their formula in the broad sweeps of the Uni- 
tarian and the Universalist movements. Religious 
movements come when institutionalized religion seems 


peaches were blooming. And most gorgeous of all 
were the flame vines in full bloom. 

And to Northern eyes nothing seemed more 
characteristic and striking than the Spanish moss fes- 
tooned on the live oaks and magnolias, and even 
clinging at times to the wires. 

When the great train from the North pulled up 
about half past five and took us on the sun was low. 
As we were borne swiftly and steadily southward, the 
light of a magnificent sunset came to us over the 
swamps and the forests. Now and ‘then the curtain 
of the dark pines was drawn aside and we could look 
through to the portals of the heavenly city—or shall 
we say the heavenly seas and forests, the hills and 
valleys? 

At any rate we were inclined to think that the 
friends we left behind us make Palatka a synonym 
for the islands of the blest. 


Conference at Lawrence 
Beach 


rather formal and impotent in the face of the crying 
needs of a new day. Such movements are preceded 
by a general ferment, like the ferments of the last 
half century. There is no such movement without 
leadership. And when the hour strikes such move- 
ments gain their cohesive impetus in a new formula- 
tion of faith which, like attaching a turbine to a high- 
pressure boiler, lets the power of emotion and feeling 
really function. 

To-day, Mr. Beach pointed out, we have the first 
two factors with unusual precision, a somewhat inert 
organized institution, and a seething ferment in the 
world about. Will leaders appear? Will they give 


the formulation of faith which may make “next steps” 


possible? 

To suggest the basis for such a new emphasis in 
Christianity, Mr. Beach briefly reviewed the typical 
tests propounded in the past as adequate standards 
of being a Christian. They are: The institutional 
test, that of membership within a particular church. 
Then the dogmatic or creedal tests: a man is a Chris- 
tian if his doctrines are correct. Then the test of 
conduct: a Christian legalism like the Hebraic legal- 
ism which Christianity, under Paul’s leadership, 
eschewed. Fourth, the test of experience, an ex- 
perience of God; a deeper test, but hazardous when 
the type or quality of the experience is standardized. 
All these four tests had produced the divided Christen- 
dom in which we find ourselves. 

Mr. Beach then turned to this last test, to the 
Puritan tradition of duty with its austere nobility, 
and suggested that it, supplemented by an experience 
of God with its gift of love and joy, might qualify as 
fulfilling Paul’s test: “If any man hath not the spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his.’”” He pointed out that 
Paul did not use this in a technical or theological 
sense, since, in a sentence or two, he puts it posi- 
tively: ‘‘For as many as are led by the spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God.” 

Mr. Beach asked his hearers to agree with him, 
not in the letter of his phrases, but in the large truth 
which he was emphasizing, that in our mutual recog- 
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nition of each other as Christians we may find the 
basis of unity. Our actual experience—the disap- 
pearance of the closed communion, our people going 
from membership in one denomination to that of 
another, our co-operation, our fellowship—all these 
can and will lay the basis in life for an increasing unity, 
especially when our theory catches up with our prac- 
tise. 

Mr. Beach closed by urging, not only such a 
recognition of the basis of unity, but the utilizing of 
our congregational freedom for full and profound ex- 
periment, suggesting that a district like the one rep- 
resented at the Conference might lead the denomina- 
tions together. Match this congregational freedom 
with a profound community sense, our ancient sense 
of responsibility for the entire community, and we 
shall have the dynamic of unity! 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, of the Arlington Street 
Church in Boston, spoke next. His sub-title to the 
general theme was ‘A Fighting Chance for Protes- 
tantism.”’ From the more general and _ historical 
emphasis of his predecessor, Dr. Eliot turned to the 
critical conditions faced by Protestant churches to- 
day. He referred at some length to the Springfield 
Survey. The glaring weaknesses there revealed are 
familiar to most readers of the Christian Leader. 
Dr. Eliot summarized the situation by stating that, 
in an age of concentration and combination in every 
other field, our Protestant churches in their organiza- 
tion and methods are still living in the era o° horse- 
ears. The devil laughs at a divided Protestantism. 
To be satisfied with such methods is like being com- 
placent with the domestic spinning wheel across the 
street from a cotton mill. We must learn to combine. 
“Tf we do not all hang together, we shall all hang 
separately.” 

The need for unity, Dr. Eliot continued, is con- 
genial to Unitarians, as to all other people of good 
sense and good will, whose every impulse is toward 
unity. In fact their very name does not allude to a 
dogma of the nature of God. Unitarians are simply 
“unity people.” 

On the constructive side, Dr. Eliot used his genius 
for apt phrases to describe the marks of the ideal 
unity toward which we must march. We should not 
reduce Christianity to some uncertain lowest terms, 
but enrich it with all our gifts. The problem is not 
what we must surrender but what we may contribute. 
We seek no unity by compromise; it will come only by 
comprehensiveness. 

Unity can not be patched up, it must grow up. 
We must seek it, not as a recovery of something lost, 
but as an advance to something which we have yet to 
gain. We demand a cessation of harmful rivalry. 
Our differences should be dwarfed by a profound sense 
of the magnitude and glory of the Christian faith. 
The basic truths are as simple as they are profound. 
In the classic phrases of the Sermon on the Mount 
we find not a word about the opinions which separate 
American Christians. 

There is no secret in Christianity, except the one 
St. Francis gave so long ago, “That we love God with 
all our hearts and our neighbors as ourselves.” “By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another.” 


Prof. Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts, the director 
of the Boston Community Church, was the third 
speaker in the afternoon. He spoke as a Universalist, 
although he made it clear that his suggestions were 
definitely personal rather than denominational. «w(t 

Professor Skinner brought an immense earnest- 
ness to the discussion, for all he said had the urgency 
of one who was facing and leading a group pretty 
definitely on the edge or beyond the edge of the aver- 
age church. 

He began by disavowing all interest in church 
unity on the grounds of temporary or traditional ad- 
vantage. Economy, the strengthening of traditional 
loyalties, merely institutional motives, can never 
produce a united church able to influence society. 

If the motives of church unity be great and deep, 
they may effect much. If the church of to-morrow 
can have vision, it may save society. 

Emerson declared long ago that ‘when things 
come to an zmpasse, it is time to strike a new note.” 
That is precisely our need. Will some one nail a new 
set of theses to his church door? When will the Uni- 
tarians, the Universalists and the Congregationalists 
challenge the world? Or have we still to hear the 
challenge which the world is making to us? Here are 
hunger, groping, human need, all about us: is our 
philosophy adequate to meet them? Many of our 
assumptions need to be shaken. 

We must remember our inefficiency. The schools 
reach practically one hundred per cent of the popu- 
lation; the movies, perhaps eighty or ninety per cent. 
We reach, perhaps, thirty per cent of our responsi- 
bility! 

Professor Skinner called for “A New Reforma- 
tion.” It is a great phrase, and he made it vivid and 
vital by eight constructive suggestions: 

1. The individual in the church should be per- 
mitted to make his own theological and spiritual 
definitions. Attempted uniformity in the past has 
produced both divisions and uncertainty. Instead 
we should be glad to share our activity, even with 
those who may not desire to use the term God. 

2. We must seek to serve the individual, the 
community, the state, and the world. Our churches, 
both individually and as groups, are merely instru- 
mentalities; they should be considered as incidental 
or accidental. 

3. Religion and science must be recognized as 
equally valid and equally important. Competition 
between them should cease. Both should advance, 
with mutual helpfulness, to serve the world. 

4. Better methods of worship and of cultivat- 
ing the spiritual life should be found. We must shake 
off our inherited anti-estheticism. The technique 
of both worship and preaching services must be mas- 
tered. The trend, both in individuals and in the 
group, toward mysticism and estheticism should be 
furthered. 

5. We must re-examine preaching and its 
background. It must be freed from ecclesiasticism 
to grow great again. The prophet was outside the 
church of old, and the priest was within. Perhaps 
lay preaching will come back into its own Above 
all, the preaching in the new reformation must speak 
“with authority.” 
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6. Individual case work must come into its 
own, with new organization, new technique. The 
psychologist, the doctor, and the minister must serve 
together in this neurotic age. 

7. Ethical needs are not being met. A more 
effective form of ethical teaching must be discovered. 

8. The church must recognize more profoundly 
its social responsibility. Human life is the real, the 
only real, thing. 

The new reformation will come, for “new actions 
are the only apology and explanation of old ones 
which the noble can bear to offer and to receive.” 

The question period, which closed the afternoon 
session, was brisk and interestng. Mr Jenkinson 
proved adept in drawing questions from the crowd. 
Dr. Eliot, unfortunately, had to leave. But the 
other two speakers were kept busy dealing with phases 
which needed to be illuminated further. 

The Con erence adjourned to a delicious supper 
downstairs in the Lawrence Street Church. The 
spontaneous enthusiasm and good-fellowship which 
had been so obvious upstairs continued with mount- 
ing momentum. 

In due course Mr. A. B. Sutherland called the 
crowd to order for a brief program of after-dinner 
speaking. 

The first speaker was Dr. U.S. Milburn, from the 
Universalist church in Everett. Very wittily Dr. 
Milburn pointed out that experience often proves 
labels to be libels. Better acquaintance, as in the 
case of this Conference, is a more trustworthy method 
of finding the fruits of faith. He was followed by the 
Rev. Herman F. Lion of the Unitarian Church in Law- 
rence 

Mr. Lion phrased the sentiment of the Con- 
ference in stating that the three denominational groups 
begin a period of “courtship.” He suggested that 
mutual knowledge and respect could be secured if 
there were local and district councils, large enough in 
membership to give the leaders in each one of the 
churches a chance to meet each other, to compare 
convictions, and to use their influence to some need- 
ful services. _Dr. George Dinsmoor, a Congrega- 
tional layman, was the last after-dimner peaker. His 
quiet humor and the convincing candor of what he 
said furthered the fellowship and showed that the 
representatives were eager to co-operate in the con- 
structive processes of peace and unity 

The Conference reassembled in the church. Af- 
ter a brief service, with music by the organist and 
choir of the Lawrence Street Church, its minister, 
the Rev. Roderick MacLeod, introduced the Rev. 
Kenneth MacArthur, the new executive secretary of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches. 

Mr. MacArthur entitled his address, ‘“‘Gentle- 
men, Behold the Enemy.’ This was the phrase 
which was coined at Gettysburg to summon a group 
of men from a wrangling dispute to see Pickett’s 
division march out for its epic attack on the Union 
center. In Lawrence it was used to give a tremendous 
appeal for earnest endeavor and co-operative enter- 
prise. 

Mr. MacArthur was introduced as one who was 
steeped in church union and as the minister of the 
United Church in Sterling. His wide interests and 
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vivid testimony more than justified the introduction. 

The enemies he pointed out as sin, the tremen- 
dous remaining moral problems of our day, violence, 
graft, industrial strife, war creeds, race hatred, the 
dispraisal of human values. 

Ignorance, such as the Great War army tests re- 
vealed; the growth of the unfit portion of the popula- 
tion more rapidly than the fit; the low levels of in- 
telligence pandered to by tabloids, magazines, movies; 
the clap-trap of politics. 

Poverty, still tremendously prevalent, especially 
with unemployment still an almost unmitigated fac- 
tor in current industrialism. This moves like an in- 
exorable glacier against the best things of life. 

World needs, where economic pressure carries our 
material things around the world and leaves our best 
behind. 

Secularism, the belief that a man’s life really 
consists in the things which he possesses and the 
sensual thrills he can indulge in. The existence of 
the spiritual interpretation of life is truly at stake, 
with chemical theories of life growing apace, and 
with our psychological processes considered a play- 
thing of internal secretions. Are there any spiritual 
verities? This is the crucial question of our day. 

With religion and the life of the spirit at stake, we 
find Lowell, so Mr. MacArthur continued, with nine- 
teen great Catholic churches ministering to eighty 
thousand people, and thirty-three Protestant churches 
to care for a maximum non-Catholic population of 
twenty thousand. Is it any wonder, this reporter ob- 
serves, that the Merrimack Valley churches are in- 
terested in the union of the churches? 

Lest we lose heart, Mr. MacArthur turned to the 
better side of the picture, calling attention to the 
amazing progress of church federations, of co-operative 
agencies, of interdenominational committees, and 
soon. He closed by a number of cogent points drawn 
from the experience of the United Church of Canada, 
and the prospect of similar efficiency and service in 
the reunited church in Scotland. The time has come 
for the centripetal forces in Protestantism to over- 
master the traditional centrifugal forces. By God’s 
help we may defeat the enemy. 

The committee which arranged the Lawrence 
Conference should be congratulated. It consisted of 
Roderick MacLeod, minister of the Lawrence Street 
Church, chairman, Samuel Bean, the Unitarian church, 
North Andover, Lorenzo Case, the Universalist 
church, Lowell, Egbert Jenkinson, the Congrega- 
tional church, Methuen, and Guy Robbins of the 
Universalist church in Lawrence. 

If the “period of courtship,’’ to which these 
churches and ministers have definitely committed 
themselves, is successful, the Lawrence Conference 
may prove as historic as it was interesting and inspir- 
ing. 

o* * * 


ASSURANCE 
Charles H. Emmons 
Weary and worn, and battle-torn 
In the struggle to live aright; 
Yet high in the sky 
Of my consciousness, 
The star of faith shines bright. 
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Your Responsibility” 


R. Homer Gleason 


=a] HAVE at least one solemn responsibility. I 
must impart to the world whatever light I have. 
Having come up out of an early religious 

DS training which required belief in Jesus as 
God: belief in God as super-man; belief in the con- 
tradictory statements that God is Love and that He 
is terrible in wrath; belief in a lake that burns with 
fire and brimstone forever and ever as the certain end- 
less torture for all who do not conform to a certain 
Christian program; belief in the death of Jesus upon 
the cross as appeasing the wrath of this angry God 
against all who accept Jesus as God; and belief in the 
Bible as the final and supreme text on religious truth 
—I now acknowledge my obligation to help others 
break the chains which hold them in error and su- 
perstition. 

But I am convinced that this duty is not alone 
mine. Nor does it belong only to the clergy. It 
rests with equal weight upon every individual]. Preach- 
ing, writing and certain other activities are possible 
to the ministers because of the nature of their em- 
ployment, but there are essential activities which the 
ministers can not perform. Those belong to the 
laity. 

Before I leave this genera] declaration to consider 
specific matters let me offer one illustration from the 
profession that has made Rochester known to the 
ends of the world. The spirit of the true physician 
drives him passionately into three lines of endeavor: 
to get all the medical truth he can; to use all he can 
to relieve or prevent suffering; and to pass on to the 
profession any new truth which he discovers. City, 
county, state, sectional, national and international 
conferences are held frequently to permit the exchange 
of information. Clinicians and laboratory men gladly 
report their findings at these conferences and in the 
professional] publications. If a physician develops 
an improved method of treating a disease he is happy 
to explain and demonstrate it to all others of the pro- 
fession. He would not think of concealing it for his 
own pleasure or profit. A physician guilty of such 
selfish conduct would be read out of fellowship by the 
mass of medical men. The same is true in every 
branch of science. The ethics of science demand that 
a man give to the world all the light he possesses. 

To-day I am pleading, as I have pleaded in years 
past and as I shall continue to plead, for a new ethics 
among those whom we call Liberals. I want all who 
have received light to let it shine. And I am certain 
that I am speaking, in spirit at least, to a very large 
number. I am sure that if every Rochester citizen 
who rejects the traditional creeds of Christianity and 
agrees with me on the general aspects of modern re- 
ligion had come to this service this building would not 
hold them. Iam certain there are hundreds who will 
not go to so-called Orthodox churches who could meet 
with us from week to week and seldom hear anything 
offensive to their reason. Those people know some 
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religious truth. They know that the Bible is not a 
supernatural book, “written by the pen of the Holy 
Ghost.”’ They know that God is not a super-man, 
dwelling in what other generations called Heaven, 
located a few miles above the earth. They do not 
believe that God clothed Himself in human form and 
deliberately caused that human to die upon the cross 
in order to “meet the requirements of a divine dis- 
cipline.”” They do not believe that the end of re- 
ligious truth came with the Book of ‘Revelation. On 
the positive side, they believe that religious knowledge 
can-grow with knowledge in all other realms. They 
believe that religious creeds ought to be subject to 
change as readily as are scientific theories. They be- 
lieve that from generation to generation theologies 
ought to be restated in harmony with the new knowl- 
edge and in terms of human need. Finally, they be- 
lieve in the right of every individual to formulate his 
own creed. They belong with us. They ought to 
be here. They ought to be pouring their time, 
strength, talents and money into the cause of liberal 
religion in Rochester. They ought to be letting their 
light shine, giving to the world the light which has 
given comfort to them. 

Now that brings us to one definite activity— 
church attendance. I am ready to grant that once 
in a while a person may do more gocd by staying away 
from church. But as a rule, more good will be done, 
and our faith will gain ground, through people attend- 
ing church. The man who surrenders to the tempta- 
tion to sit at home and listen to some famous preacher 
over the radio is not doing one bit toward enlightening 
the world. When he goes to church he helps. He 
contributes his influence; he contributes fellowship to 
the group; and he contributes encouragement to the 
minister. 

One of the sad features of our work is that so 
many people are unwilling to co-operate. I am not 
referring now to the members of the Universalist or 
Unitarian Churches. I am speaking 0° those thou- 
sands who ought to be members. In breaking with 


Orthodoxy, a vast number of people merely become 


rebels, never enlisting in the Liberal army. An il- 
lustration is in point. Six years ago Rupert Hughes 
published an article entitled, “Why I Quit Going to 
Church.” He mercilessly flayed conservative and 
reactionary churches, ministers, and creeds. But 
not one charge fell upon my head. For years I had 
been standing against everything Hughes condemned. 
Mr. Hughes was wrong if he quit going to church. 
He ought merely to have transferred his membership. 
He could have gone into almost any Universalist 
or Unitarian church in America and found little to 
object to. When he reached the conclusion that 
traditional churches and creeds were irrational he 
ought to have given his support to those churches 
which are trying to erect a rational religion. I dare 
say there are hundreds of people who feel as Mr. 
Hughes felt. But they ought not to stay away from 
church. They ought to come to this church and 
give it every possible support. 


| 
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Further illustration is found in the early history 
of Universalism in America. In the last decade of the 
eighteenth century there were scores of Universalist 
societies scattered throughout the Eastern states. 
But many of those societies soon passed into oblivion. 
Why? Because the individuals, in trying to stand up 
straight against all external authority, fell over back- 
wards. They would not so much as join a church to 
further a common cause. Here is.a typical extract 
from reports read at a convention in 1792: “Those 
that are at Newport join neither with the world nor 
with each other. To avoid being entangled with 
what they deem a yoke of bondage, they keep from 


even the appearance of assembling together.” That 
explains why we have no church at Newport. 
Nevertheless we are making progress. In those 


latter days of the eighteenth century there were ear- 
nest souls who saw the necessity of organization. In 
1793 the parent of our present General Convention 
came into being. Under various names this con- 
vention held annual meetings until 1889. Since then 
we have held biennial sessions. Though we still 
rank as one of the smallest denominations in America, 
our growth is highly encouraging when you consider 
the spirit of extreme individualism which character- 
izes liberal people. We have been learning to work 
together in a free fellowship. To-day we have strong 
organizations in many states, we have a highly de- 
veloped central organization with a General Super- 
intendent, and committees, commissions, and boards 
supervising every phase of church activity. There is 
no reason for discouragement. Our one big need is 
to persuade the thousands of liberals who sympathize 
with us to join us in the work we have to do. It is to 
that end I have written this sermon. I realize that 
few who are listening to me need to hear what I have 
said. I have spoken these words to you with the 
hope that they might serve to increase your enthu- 
siasm for our cause. 

Before I close I must raise this question: “‘Do 
liberals have a motive big enough for our task?” 
Recently I told some friends of a large gift which a 
wealthy gentleman had made to another church. One 
of the group said: “Oh, well, he did that merely to 
purchase some insurance for eternity. You would 
never get a liberal to do that. Liberals are not afraid 
of hell.””’ I am sure that before my friend got home 
he realized his mistake. I did, and I soon had a list 
of heroic liberals on my tongue’s end. What about 
Owen D. Young, to whom the tower of our National 
Memorial Church in Washington is dedicated? What 
about Arthur Nash, of tender memory, who put the 
Golden Rule in practise in his factory, and then poured 
his wealth into every interest of our church? What 
about our saintly Clara Barton, founder of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross? And, if I may name some who did 
not hold membership in the Universalist Church, I 
will mention Michael Servetus, brilliant young phy- 
sician and first known Unitarian of Europe. Had he 
been content to live quietly in his medical work he 
might have lived to a ripe old age and gained a high 
place in medical history. But he was interested in 
religion, and, not content with his escape from a 
French prison where he was held under a sentence of 
death, he went to Geneva and challenged John Calvin. 
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Very promptly Calvin sent him to the stake to be 
burned, but even as he was being tied to the stake 
Servetus rejected the mercy which was promised if 
he would recant. Enough, but let us never forget 
that the pages of our history are illumined by count- 
less deeds of generosity, heroism and sacrifice. 

And let us not forget our motive. Fear of hell 
may be the motive of others. And it may be strong. 
But love—love for truth, love for the right, love for 
our fellow men—is our motive. Is not love a stronger 
and nobler motive than fear? 

From early Christian history comes the story of 
an incident in the days when it was a crime to be a 
Christian in the Roman Empire. Orders had gone 
out that the Roman army should purge itself of all 
Christians. Ina certain company the centurion made 
the test and found eighteen Christians. The penalty 
of death was pronounced. They were sent out to the 
edge of the ice on a lake, with the decree that they 
should remain there until the ice broke off and death 
came to them. Out they went, chanting a refrain 
that began, “Eighteen soldiers, holding up the Light.” 
Through the remainder of the day and night the pagan 
soldiers watched from the shore, and with wondering 
hearts listened to the faint notes of the chant. Fi- 
nally there came one staggering back, offering to 
recant. Then the centurion dashed his helmet and 
sword upon the ground and strode out to join the 
band upon the ice. Once more the refrain came 
over the breeze, ‘Eighteen soldiers, holding up the 
Light.” 

Those Christians were in the same position that 
we liberals are in to-day, except that we are not per- 
secuted. They were the liberals of their day. They 
were the ‘“‘vile heretics’, whose new religion was a 
“menace’’ to the peace of Rome. But they had a 
Light which they knew the pagan world needed. We 
have a light which the Christian world needs to-day. 
O Liberals, let your Light shine! 


* ** * 


PEACE 
I have found peace in the bright earth 
And in the sunny sky; 
By the low voice of summer seas, 
And where streams murmur by; 


I find it in the quiet tone 
Of voices that I love: 

By the flickering of a twilight fire, 
And in a leafless grove; 


, I find it in the silent flow 
Of solitary thought: 
In calm half-meditated dreams, 
And reasonings self-taught; 


But seldom have I found such peace 
As in the soul’s deep joy 

Of passing onward free from harm 
Through every day’s employ. 


If gems we seek, we only tire, 
And lift our hopes too high; 
The constant flowers that line our way 
Alone can satisfy. 
Henry Alford. 


. ful side we are disquieted. 
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“That God May Be Worshiped” 


Fred Smith 


=a] THINK it was Spinoza who said that the first 

4| step to truth was to become conscious of our 
errors. If this be so it is an encouraging sign 
of our time that the Protestant denominations 
of our day are increasingly aware that their churches 
are not worshipful enough. Somehow the intention 
of our forefathers has not flowered out as it ought. 
That God might be worshiped all the more in purity 
and power, they discarded many things. They modi- 
fied the architecture of churches. Yet as we read 
the lengthening story of Protestantism on its worship- 
In this matter our fathers 
have not so much as left us a heritage. They have 
created for usa problem. To some of us it now seems 
as if they were seeking to have men worship in a 
vacuum. They acknowledged worship as an aspira- 
tion, but would not recognize it as an art. Wherefore 
they destroyed much and provided little. Their 
churches were unheated, undecorated, uncomfortable. 
Organs and choirs were in many cases tabu. And 
now, so far as worship is concerned, “‘the dissidence of 
their dissent”’ has created for us a problem instead of 
passing on a power. ‘To recognize their error is to 
make possible our progress. 

On the other hand it is well to remember that 
we have need to watch ourselves rather carefully. We 
need to know how to distribute our enthusiasm. aright. 
Once churches were regarded as centers of preaching; 
now we are coming to put the emphasis on teaching. 
This has directive significance for church architecture. 
The increasing socialization of religion also exercises a 
modifying influence. It is one thing to build a church 
for congregational worship and another thing to have 
to build a church that makes provision for a swimming 
pool, gymnasium, and a closely graded church school. 
The result is that some churches look like workshops. 
They remind one of a factory. Efficiency is writ 
large across them. 

My own viewpoint is that a proper balance should 
be struck between the church as a workshop and as a 
place for worship. But this is a matter for church 
architects. And some of them evidently have not 
sensed that, as yet. These are, however, the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. For the average minister 
the matter of a new church building is not his chief 
task. He has to know how to cultivate the spirit of 
worship with what he has. For all of us there are two 
possible avenues of usefulness. We can exercise juris- 
diction over the “ordering” of our services and exer- 
cise oversight over the “ornamentation” of our 
churches. The minister who does this faithfully and 
intelligently has gone far to the creating of an atmos- 
phere and spirit wherein God will be worshiped in 
spirit and in truth. 

To the realizing of this end I would make a few 
suggestions. Brevity compels me to pass quickly 
over many important factors which should otherwise 
receive fuller attention. For example, I make but 
passing mention of the aid of prayer, since this has 
always been a postulate for proper worship. But 
social worship is also a matter of procedure. It is a 


matter of adjustment. This matter of adjustment 
calls for attention to a hundred minor things. I had 
almost said a thousand things. Protestantism, be- 
ing so various, has, of course, complicated this matter 
greatly. It is part of the price we pay for our larger 
liberty. In so far as a church develops a form of 
service around some distinctive tenet of that denomina- 
tion, it is a law unto itself. Yet there are certain 
common attitudes of which it is possible to speak for 
the good of all. re 

Happily most churches are somewhat on the 
way already with regard to many factors. In many 
churches the gowning of a choir appropriately has 
added much to the spirit of worship. The ordinary 
garden variety of choir is distracting to many a 
would-be worshiper. Again, the worshipful attitude 
is given a greater emphasis by the simple fact that in 
some churches the choir now comes in singing a pro- 
cessional hymn. ‘To make the offering a real part of 
worship is no small task, but it has been done in many 
churches. And, to forestall a criticism that these are 
but little things, let us not forget the words of the 
wise Professor at the Breakfast Table when he said, 
“Life is made up of little things.” So also is worship. 
A hundred minor things go to the upbuilding of the 
major fact of true worship. 

In spite of what has already been accomplished 
there remains yet much more to do. Particularly is 
this true with regard to the ornamentation of our 
ehurches. Many of our church leaders in our churches 
as well as many of our ministers, were raised in an 
atmosphere in which esthetics, much less symbolism, 
played no part outside a very conventionalized line. 
This is a limiting handicap for any minister to-day. 
We need to know how to use the decorative arts in the 
service of the church. If we have an eye for an effec- 
tive symbolism we shall soon find that we are de- 
veloping a congregation who make this a highway to 
higher things. 

As, for example, the simple matter of the proper 
placing of the flag in our churches. Few churches 
there are that have not this reminder of our country 
in their auditoriums to-day. But many there are 
which reveal that they have not thought greatly with 
regard to the matter. To have the flag of any country 
alone in any church is an infelicity. Christianity is 
not the sponsor of any one country. So to display a 
flag is, symbolically speaking, to display a sort of 
provincialism rather than a Christian patriotism. 
What is needed is that also there shall be displayed 
the flag of the Christian Church, thus showing that 
the church not only thinks of its own particular coun- 
try, but also remembers the Universal Church. In 
the First Congregational Church at Omaha they have 
given this fact added significance by a simple device. 
There the flags are hung on the wall in a supporting 
bracket which is made in the form of a Cross. Thus 
are we told that the Cross upholds both the church 
and the country. These are the little things that 
count. 

On the other hand, take this incident as to what 
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may discount in a service of worship. Last Sunday I 
went into a church service. The day was hot, and 
the usher provided me with a fan. Evidently it was 
the gift of some business man of the city. I found 
out later that he was also a member of that church. 
That particular church does not call to its aid in wor- 
ship anything symbolical. It deplores all such usage. 
But as I looked casually at the fan I noticed across the 
top the legend im bold letters: “Good Luck.” Bor- 
dering the central picture of a country scene was 
the design of a horseshoe, within which was portrayed 
the four-leaf clover, the swastika, the lucky bone of a 
chicken, and a rabbit's foot. And this m a Christian 
church! And I thought how easy a thing it would 
have been for a thoughtful man to provide a fan which 


would be coniributory to the worship of that service 
instead of a reminder of pagan superstitions. 

Tt is by attention to such details as this that one 
can modify and even mold the attitude of one’s con- 
gregation to the true spirit of worship. I have found 
that a well chosen decoration committee having charge 
of the floral decorations of the church can make the 
flowers eloguent for God. Ornamentation counts or 
discounts. It is never neuiral. I occasionally attend 
Service in a church where to the preacher's right some 
enthusiastic baseball team having won a shicld have 
hung it there for display. A symbol im the wrong 
pl2ece. The wise minister will see to it that the ephan- 
eral ornamrentations in his church are made to carry 
eternal meanings. 


Crothers the Interpreter 


Frederick M. Eliot 


ELL, Mr. Crothers was just that kind of 
| Interpreter, and every time we heard 
him preach we felt as though we had been 

= in the Interpreter’s House. He knew how 
to make us feel at home with him and he knew how to 
show us significant rooms in his house by the pilgrim 
way, So that we too could go on with fresh courage 
and assurance. The hospitality of his mind was freely 
given to any one who had the wit to seek it, and those 
who entered the doors which he held open for them 
found within his dwelling an interpretation of life 
that restored their souls. 

To serve men in that fashion requires very special 
gifts and the widest possible ranze of human experi- 
ence. The Interpreter must know life in all its aspects 
and his heart must instinctively comprehend all sorts 
and conditions of men. He must have traveled far 
and wide through the kingdoms of the earth,and in 
imagination he must have lived in every land and m 
every age. And then he must have, in supreme de- 
gree, the skill that will enable him to bring to each 
individual in need the refreshment, the wisdom, which 
his own experience has brought io him. Such In- 
terpreters appear, but seldom among men, and Mr. 
Crothers was one of them. Let us look together at a 
few of the sgn ficant rooms in his house, into which 
he has taken us and from which we have come forth 
renewed in spirit. 


You had to climb a long flight of stairs before 
you came to the room over the door of which was 
inscribed “Members of One Body.” The moment 
you entered it you knew you were in a church, but 
what kind of church it was you could never finally 
decide Sometimes it seemed as unadorned as a 
Wee Free kirk ora Quaker mecting-house, sometimes 
it was filled with the incense of a Roman Catholic 
cathedral. The windows were sometimes ablaze with 
the glories of Chartres, and then it would seem as 
though the colors Were merely the gorgeous hues of a 
sunset, or of autumn foliage seen through the plain 
glass of a Puritan church. It was all very puzzling at 
first, but after a while you began to understand what 
the Interpreter was trying to make you see and feel 

As he talked with you about the history of re- 


formulation of religious belief, no matter how crude or 
dogmatic or presuppiuous. He understood, and in a 
Ineasure taught you to understand, all the passion for 
truth and righteousness that es behind the Catholic, 
Calvinist, Methodist, Mystic, 7 
Atheist. He had been a good Estener to them all- 
and though he always had his own personal convictions, 
he never lost his ability to hear the authentie voice 
of religion speaking in the strangest of her many dia- 


80 he always thonght of them 

There were no Inmits ito his understanding — 
none at all. He had nothing of the ezsy tolerance 
that ignores differences until they reach the pomt of 


the Lord with all his might.”_From “Sagud McChord 
Crothers.” 
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and not properly religion at all. Indeed, an Ortho- 
dox minister is reported to have said of the saintly 
Dr. Channing, “Dr. Channing is excluded from the 
highest form of religious life by the extraordinary 
rectitude of his character!” 

Now the evil effects of these wholesale attempts 
to work up a twice-born experience where such an ex- 
perience was neither desirable nor possible, have been 
of several sorts. For one thing, a great deal of mental 
suffering has been caused to sensitive once-born souls, 
who were made to think that in order to be religious 
they had to undergo an experience for which God had 
not fashioned them. Then, too, some of them ac- 
tually succeeded in working themselves into a spurious 
twice-born experience, and, like all spurious things, it 
didn’t ring true. The real, rare, twice-born experi- 
ence like Paul’s issues in the service of others. The 
spurious twice-born experience turns inward and gets 
completely wrapped up in itself. “To them,” as Dr. 
Clutton-Brock puts it, “the most important thing in 
the world is their own conversion, and they go on 
saying the same things about it for the rest of their 
lives and saying them always more dryly.” For the 
old-time testimony meeting has fallen into disrepute, 
I believe, for that very reason that the most of those 
who attend them were once-born souls, but they had 
been taught that that was something to be ashamed of, 
and so they felt themselves under the necessity of 
imagining themselves twice-born souls, and then 
giving such a testimony as they would give if they 
really were. Cam any one question the fact that it 
does matter whether or not we clearly and frankly 
face that there are twice-born souls like Paul, and there 
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are once-born souls like the great majority of us? 

So let us thank God for the life of Paul, for the 
twice-born people and the wonderfully spectacular 
things that He has done through them. Let us not 
for a moment swing to the opposite extreme and for- 
get that there are people of the twice-born type to-day, 
and that there is and always will be in the church a 
place for evangelistic effort in the narrower sense, for 
the attempt to crystallize into a crisis the impressions 
smouldering deep down in the subconscious minds of 
the people of that type. 

But let us equally never forget that people of the 
twice-born type are the exception and not the rule, 
that our great example is not Paul the twice-born, 
but Jesus the once-born, Jesus to whom life was a 
straight line, a straight line marked by great for- 
ward steps and quickenings of pace, but a straight 
line nevertheless. Are you troubled because you 
can’t have an experience like Paul’s, because, having. 
always known God as your Father, you can not think 
of life as a forked line, divided by a crisis, a sudden 
change under deep emotion? Worry no more. You 
are one of the once-born, like 90 per cent of us. What 
matters most is that you clearly recognize that fact, f 
that you move forward on your straight line into 
closer companionship with God, that when God offers 
you an opportunity to quicken your pace by a certain 
‘choice or by a longer forward step than usual you 
take that step, that in your daily life you are growing 
more and more like the Master. For, though Jesus 
was himself of the once-born type, Paul the twice-born 
delighted to call him Master. How much more then 
should you and I who are ourselves once-born! 
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A New Year’s Message to Methodists 


The Rebirth of Nations and Men 

We have come into another period of widespread disillu- 
sionment, skepticism, and cynicism. Faith at this hour should 
be informed, robust, and adventurous. 

This is a day in which nations are being reborn, when men 
are attempting achievements in every realm of human effort 
that stagger the imagination. 

India, while rejecting the spiritually destructive method of 
violence, is moving out to take her place among the great nations. 

China, although beset with a thousand baffimg problems, 
is showing a vigor and an expectation of her future which com- 
pels the attention of mankind. 

Russia, after centuries of suffering beneath a capricious 
despotism, is proclaiming herself a champion of the righis of 
those who toil. 

Turkey, another victim of ruthless government, is showing 
the Moslem world the way toward a new power and a new destiny. 

The black man, so long exploited, is no longer willing to be 
treated as a clod, but calls for his rights as a man. ; 

The races that have felt themselves the victims of the white 
man’s energy and conirol of power are awaking to demand their 
just share of wealth and opportunity. 

The pioneers of science constantly push the areas of man’s 
control over nature to wider boundaries; at the hazard of their 
own lives, pioneers of medicine are reducing the terrors of disease; 
pioneers of social justice are setting new standards for the hous- 
ing of the poor, for the equitable treatment of workers, ior the 
elimination of specters of sickness, old age, and poverty. 

These and many other maiters of like spirit and import are 


happening before our eyes. We shall be recreant to our duty = 

we do not see in them signs oi the advance of the kingdom of God, 

and call upon men everywhere io partake of His mighty purposes. 7 
The Coming Struggle 

But while we thus greet with joy all signs of humanity's de- 
termination to push forward, there are other facis in modern life 
which presage future struggle. Little as we may enjoy the 
prospect, mankind musi shorily reckon with them. Consider: 

The gathering wrath oi millions at poverty, and their de- 
termination that the contrast between the ease of the possessing 
few and the bitterness of the needy many shall be wiped out. 

The growing resolve of the non-white races io bring their 
case against white world-domination io judgment. : 

The mounting conviction that governments which are ready 
to sacrifice their people in war, or religions which are willing io 
bless them im their folly, are umworihy of the allegiance of ra- 
tional men. 

The deepening resentment throughout the rest of the world 
against any nation or people who apparently intend to maintain 
themselves in luxury while others barely manage to exist. 

The Price of Spiritual Leadership 

To be prepared to exercise spiritual leadership during the 
period of change which the working oui of these forces will in- 
evitably involve, we must, as Christians, look with new and pains- 
taking discrimination imio the life of our church and into cur own 
lives to see in what measure we are couiributing io the per- 
petuation of injustice or hindering the progress ef the reign of 
righteousness among men. 
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Such heart-searching will show us the presence of conditions 
which call for contrition, repentance, and reform. 


The Sins of Our Own Times 


There spreads among us Christians a desire to live in needless 
luxury which takes no account of the poverty of millions in our 
own and other lands. No man has a right to more of the goods 
of life than are required to satisfy his own just needs, as long as 
hunger, spirit-destroying toil, and lack of opportunity remain the 
portion of others for whom Christ died. 

The spread of habits of speculation is destructive of the 
moral fiber of the nation. To seek wealth without rendering 
due service or to persuade others to engage in such a gamble is 
to destroy all relation between labor and reward, and so constitute 
a betrayal of the ethical standards of a Christian society. 

Greed is still a most powerful agent opposing the advance of 
the kingdom of God. ‘“‘Ye can not serve God and mammon.” 
Until we Christians are ready to subordinate the desire for profit 
to the welfare of the human beings dependent upon the industries 
for which we hold responsibility, we can not claim to understand 
the mind of Christ or to be worthy of his fellowship. 

Lawlessness is a growing menace which will reduce our in- 
stitutions to ruin unless it be corrected. It should be opposed 
wherever it appears, but most of all we should search our own 
lives and make sure that we are in every respect law-abiding 
Christian citizens. 

Evidences of graft and wrong-doing in the governments of 
so many of-our cities are deeply disturbing. A large share of 
the responsibility may be placed upon the members of the com- 
munity who are also members of our churches, and who have 
been content to let the administration of civic affairs pass into 
the hands of selfish and predatory persons and interests. 


Responsibilities of Church Membership 


Our church must bear its full responsibility at this critical 
juncture. We must join in promoting a type of Christianity 
and in developing a type of church life which will seek to do the 
following things: 

1. Make church membership a matter of greater solemnity 
and more rigid requirements. 

There is no virtue in adding the names of unawakened per- 
sons to the rolls of our congregations. Indeed, we seriously 
question whether it is not time to follow the example of Gideon, 
and of the early church, and of John Wesley, and limit the rolls 


of our churches to the number of those who are vitally intent — 


upon establishing the reign of Christ in their own lives and 
among men. 

2. Examine carefully into our modes of life. 

Is there in our midst a desire for ostentation? Do we seek 
great wealth or cringe before,it? Have we become slaves to our 
possessions, and do we intend to betray our children into such 
slavery? No duty rests upon us more clearly than to warn one 
another of the deceitfulness of riches, to instruct one another in 
the abiding satisfactions of a simple life, and to see that in our 
homes and at our work we cultivate those attitudes which shall 
make our religious professions mean more than empty words. 

3. Protect our churches from all formalism, self-glorification, 
and the search for mere social distinction. 

We must be sure that our plans for the erection of great 
buildings are truly for the glory of God and not for the gratification 
of our own pride. By what means may we justify the spending 
of mill’ons for church buildings if we allow justice to languish at 
home and give small heed to the supplications of the needy 
abroad? Unless our churches are centers for the production of 
vital religion, dealing courageously with evil in every social and 
personal form, they will become ornate sepulchers in which our 
spiritual life will be entombed. 

4. The proclamation of a gospel which shall offer abundant 
life for every human being. 

We must discover as never before what abundant life 
would mean for the underpaid worker, for the slum dweller, for 
the man of color—for every living person. When we have 


made this discovery we shall be faced with the necessity of for- 
mulating and delivering a gospel more prophetic and more daring 
than in any previous day. But we must undertake the ministry 
of this gospel without hesitation, since only in utter loyalty to 
such truth as our age affords can we find our salvation. 

5. Our advantages must be shared with those who struggle 
toward a better day. 

We have advantages—long experience with the application 
of the Christian message to all sorts and conditions of men; the 
power that comes from organization into churches, with large 
membership, tested methods, extensive financial resources; resi- 
dence in a country which holds a position of unequaled influence 
among the nations. The greater, therefore, is the responsibility 
resting upon us to bring every resource at our command to the 
aid of the awakening peoples of the earth. .‘‘To whom much is 
given, of him is much required.” But the meaning of this hour 
for us as Christians is not so much a requirement as an oppor- 
tunity. 

The Unconventional Christ 

Everywhere, a new world and a new human order are in the 
making. If we are able to promote in any degree the process of 
this making, what is our religion worth if we do not seize the op- 
portunity? We must offer the spiritual heritage that is ours, 
not in any attempt to impose our ideas or our ways on others,, 
but to share all that we have of vital worth with all the children: 
of our Heavenly Father who, in every land, are setting out to- 
day toward new and lofty goals. 

No small gospel, no complacent gospel, no compromising 
gospel can be any gospel at allin such an hour as this. We must 
proclaim and give evidence of a faith that finds in Jesus the divine 
Saviour who shall lead all nations into the salvation and glory of 
the kingdom of God. But this Jesus is no conventional figure. 
He will not conform, either to our fears or to our pettiness, His 
countenance is like fire, and his leadership is for the brave. Men 
and women, the time is here when to serve and follow him means 
to enter upon a way of life more adventurous, more daring, more 
demanding than any other known to mankind. Can we not de- 
vote ourselves without respite in all our churches to making this 
known? i 

That which is officially called ‘‘The World Service’ of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church seeks to proclaim this Jesus and 
his way and form of life. 

Our World Service seeks to establish and maintain local 
churches and church institutions which make him known and 
his gospel active in the lives of ourselves and all men. This is 
what our own personal enlistment in World Service means. It 
is to this that we invite every other member and preacher of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


O. W. Auman, Treasurer, 
World Service of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
W.S. Bovard, Corresponding Secretary, 
Board of Education. 
N. E. Davis, Corresponding Secretary, 
Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 
J. R. Edwards, Corresponding Secretary, 
- Board of Foreign Missions. 
W. B. Farmer, Corresponding Secretary, 
Board of Pensions and Relief. 
E. D. Kohlstedt, Corresponding Secretary, 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. 
R. A. Ward, Executive Secretary, 
World Service Co-operating Staff, 
C. T. Wilson, Corresponding Secretary, 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals. 
The Co-operating Siaff of the World Service Agencies of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


* * * 


Little Daughter: ‘‘Why is father singing so much to-night?” 

Mother: “‘He is trying to sing the baby to sleep.” 

Little Daughter: “‘Well, if I was baby I’d pretend I was. 
asleep.’’—Purple Parrot. 
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FREEDOM FOR BROKEN HEARTS 
Sheldon Shepard 


“T hope you will not allow any false theology to rob you of 
that great peace.” 

These do not seem to be words laden with a special message 
of comfort. When I wrote them to a bereaved mother of Or- 
thodox faith I hesitated lest they seem unduly harsh and bring 
added pain to her stricken heart. 

In a terrible accident she had just lost a beloved son, com- 
monly called wayward, whose weaknesses had probably endeared 
him to her all the more. He was outside the pale of salvation as 
interpreted by her Orthodox church. The words of her friends 
did not comfort her. She could find no relief in God’s will when 
the heart of all their religion was dogma that eternally damned 
her beloved boy. She found no relief in the ministrations of her 
pastor, and she declared that the funeral service gave her “‘stones 
when I was asking for bread.” 

She had never been in our church, but had attended several 
lectures of mine in other places. So when I heard of her bereave- 
ment I wrote a letter which included this paragraph: 

“Being a Universalist to the very limit of my feeling and 
reasoning, I have no fear or sorrow for any of our beloved who 
have passed nearer to the Father’s love. I will risk any of them 
with God. I believe in some way they will all work out their 
character and happiness. I hope you will not allow any false 
theology to rob you of that great peace.” 

Then the unexpected occurred within her. That conclud- 
ing sentence, which I had feared was harsh, came to her with a 
real comfort. In the lonely hours of grief-stricken nights, she 
tells me, it speaks to her heart with just a hint of a possible peace 
for her stricken soul. 

She has come to feel that her search for happiness must pro- 
ceed by way of release from the religious convictions which have 
been a part of her life for so many years. “I feel that my theol- 
ogy is false,’ she said to me later. “‘Mychurch can not do any- 
thing for me. Won’t you help me as much as you can?” 

Then there came to her a bit of relief which was quite sur- 
prising to me. I have always felt that persons well-steeped in 
their theological convictions should probably not be disturbed 
in those things which they count of great value. Especially is 
this true in times of sorrow. One of those precious possessions 
is the infallible Bible. Most devout adults are so completely at 
sea when the infallibility of the Book is taken from them that 
they have no wharf at which to tie. There is no rock of ages for 
security. 

But this stricken mother secured a leaflet demonstrating 
the fallibility of the Bible. Errors, contradictions and weak- 
nesses were pointed out. The old idol crumbled in her hands. 
What a blow to a saddened heart seeking relief! At least I 
should have thought so. I should have wished to wait for some 
more suitable time to show the frailty of the religious prop upon 
which she had leaned. 

I was utterly mistaken. The dawning consciousness that 
the Bible is not an infallible authority whose denunciations can 
be held over our heads by those who claim to know, broke in upon 
her mind with a soothing glow of beauty. Her religion had 
meant mostly bondage to ugly concepts, utterly distasteful but 
from which she was afraid to turn. Through the years they had 
gripped her imagination in horror that her son might not be 
saved before he died. Now he was gone. The threatened blow 
had fallen. Her spirit was crushed beneath the load of her re- 
ligion! 

With a glimpse at the true nature of the Bible, the burden 
began to lift a little. If they were untrue, these condemnations 
she had been taught to revere, at least there was a chance for her 
to work out a greater comfort. The loss of her theology was a 
venture in freedom, not intellectual, but emotional; not of the 
mind, but of the heart. 

It set me to wondering if, after all, we are engaged only in 
negative work when we tear down the false theologies. Destruc- 
tion of the old concepts is frequently criticised as being only de- 


structive and negative activity. Now I wonder. Under such 
judgment the pamphlet which fell into this lady’s hands was cer- 
tainly destructive and negative. It offered no positive platform 
or constructive program It merely tore down precious idols. 
But what relief and blessing it has brought to asufferer! I think 
I shall never again fear that we are disturbing supports which, 
rotten as they are, should be left for those who have no other. 
Our so-called negative work, if it can not turn religion into wings 
for the people, can at least lift it as a burden from their 
backs. : 

This experience has given a new warmth to the expression 
of freedom on my tongue. Freedom not only from dogma, au- 
thority, prejudice, superstition and the overshadowing past. 
Freedom from pain. Freedom from anguish. Freedom from 
fear. Freedom for the heart! 

* * * 


GOD AND THE ROSES 
Frank Oliver Hall 


One summer day I sat, reading a book, on the veranda of a 
country house belonging to afriend. My friend is a hard-headed 
lawyer, who finds his chief enjoyment in cultivating a garden. 
Just then, armed with hoe and pruning-knife, he was ministering 
to a bed of rose-bushes in front of the house. He paused, mopped 
his steaming brow, came and sat on a step, hoe still in hand. 

‘What do you parsons mean,” said he, “when you talk about 
knowing God, listening to God, helping God, and all that?” 

Said I, “I notice that you are fond of roses.” 

“Yes-e-es,’’ said he, looking up in surprise, thinking probably 
that I was trying to avoid the subject. 

“Expect to have some beautiful flowers before long?” 

“Sure,” said he. 

“Did you make those bushes?”’ 

“Make ’em? No.” 

“But there they are. Some power made them, or produced 
them, or evolved them. Use what word you will.” 

“Certainly.” : 

“And you are helping that creative energy (Him or It as 
you please) to produce bigger and better roses?”’ 

““Why—yes.” 

“And you are getting a lot of satisfaction in doing that?” 

“T certainly am.”’ 

“You feel that you are assisting Nature (some of us spell it 
God) to produce finer flowers than he could produce without 
your help.” 

“That’s true.” 

“Well, that is what I mean by being conscious of the pres- 
ence of the Great Companion, knowing God, working with God. 
Said Zoroaster: “He who drains a swamp, clears it, cultivates it 
and plants grain has uttered a thousand prayers.’ So the 
teacher who stimulates boys to become worthy men, the archi- 
tect who out of raw stone builds a cathedral, are laborers to- 
gether with God.” 

“Ts that what you mean by religion?” cried he. 

“That’s what I mean,” said I. 

“Then I have got it.’”” And he seized his hoe and went at 
the weeds in his flower bed with amazing zeal, all the time whist- 
ling “Nearer My God to Thee,’ not as a funeral hymn but as if 


it were the “‘Marseillaise.”’ 
* * * 


SUCCESS 


The little farm, which had nestled so peacefully among the 
foothills, was suddenly famous. Crops were trampled, fences 
torn down, buildings ruined by mad souvenir hunters. — 

Dim, hidden trails had grown overnight into seething 
traffic arteries. Hot-dog stands sprang up as if by magic. Real 
estate men rushed hither and yon, frantically waving contracts. 

News reporters vied with representatives of stage and 
screen for the honor of being first to be allowed an interview. 
Here, at last, was something unusual. 

A city boy had made good in the country!—Judge. 
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The General Convention at Work 


THE POSITIVE-MINDEDNESS OF CHRIST 


The new psychology has much to say about inhibitions and 
inferiority complexes. It diagnoses the ills and disappointments 
and failures of many individual lives as the result of these funda- 
mental causes. The cure for these troubles is to implant new 
visions and ideals and purposes and motives in the innermost 
heart of the individual and impel him forward to greater things. 

It may be permissible to apply this same philosophy to the 
life and work of an institution—or, to particularize, to the Uni- 
versalist Church. May it not be true that some of the present- 
day ills and disappointments and failures of some churches are 
due to an inferiority complex, and that these may be cured by 
implanting a positive sense of purpose and power in the hearts 
and minds of our people? 

Jesus had a positive conviction that his Father’s business 
was the most important thing in the world. So urgent were the 
demands of this business that he could say to one who begged for 
time to bury his father: ‘““Let the dead bury their own dead.” 
A son of the late President Eliot quoted his father as saying 
toward the close of his long and useful life: ‘“There is so much to 
be done and the time is so short! The time is so short.”’ 

Too many Universalist churches and people have lost the 
sense of the mission they have in the world. They are too smug 
and complacent in the face of a hungry and needy world. They 
follow with faltering and hesitant steps the valiant and militant 
leadership of Jesus. They need a new infusion of the spirit 
which risks all and dares all for a great cause. 

This Lenten season may be a time of reawakening and re- 
vival for allofus. The gospel of the Universals and the Unities is 
the gospel which will bring to pass the Kingdom of God on earth. 
This gospel will go forward with us or without us, but it will go 
forward. Now is the time for us to shake off indifference and 
fear, accept a positive faith and go forward to a greater service. 

To quote again the words of Ella Wheeler Wilcox: 


“Talk Faith. The world is better off without 
Your uttered ignorance and morbid doubt, 
If you have faith in God, or man, or self, 
Say so; if not, push back upon the shelf 
Of silence all your thoughts till faith shall come; 
No one will grieve because your lips are dumb.”’ 
* * 


A LAYMAN LOOKS AT THE MINISTRY 


In the January issue of the Empire State Universalist, one 
article of a series dealing especially with Religious Education was 
entitled, ‘If I Were the Minister.”’ It was written by Victor A. 
Friend, a loyal layman of our church, experienced in church 
school work, sensitive to the finer and deeper things for which 
the church stands, and, best of all, willing to back his convic- 
tions by a generous use of time and material resources. 

This article, like all of the others in the series, is well worth 
a larger reading than even such a journalistic success as the Hm- 
pire State Universalist will give it. .We are, therefore, reproduc- 
ing it on this page without asking permission of the author or 
editor, in the hope that it will be of value in suggesting to all of 
our ministers a point of view which they may well consider in the 
light of their particular problems and opportunities. Dr. Lein- 
ing has done a real service to the whole church in publishing 
this series of articles. 


If I Were the Minister 

I look upon the church as an enterprise for the development 
of religious character. Its success depends upon what influences 
are brought to bear to produce this result. 

I am impressed with this fact: that our efforts, in the past, 
have been largely directed toward the comparing of traditional 
beliefs with those growing out of “protests,” and with indoc- 
trinating our children with disciplines and with formulas which 
would prove helpful in adult life. 

With this as a basis for discussion, I am quite sure if I were 


minister of a church I would draw into my council these inter-~ 
ested persons who see the need for progressive religious character 
development of the entire church, with equal stress being given 
each stage in the development from infancy to senility. 

Most churches, as we know, have a governing board which 
spends practically all of its effort seeking ways and means of 
making the institution go; but isn’t it true that little, if any, time 
is given by this same board to the concern of developing Chris- 
tian products or of checking up on progress made in this di- 
rection? . 

Therefore, as I have previously said, I would have a council 
of picked personalities who are not less concerned in the financial 
end of the institution but who are more thotoughly concerned 
with the real purpose for which it exists. In conference with 
this council I would have a plan which appeals to me as being a 
workable plan for the development of religious character; and 
then through these conferences I would expect to have developed 
a much better plan because of the exchange of ideas from this 
co-operative and interested group. 

Our course of religious training would then be so carefully 
arranged that no personality, no matter how young or how old, 
could be within range of its influence without being brought to a 
higher plane of thinking and to a closer relationship with that 
Power which constantly calls us to do that which is nobler, 
sweeter, and lovelier. 

“To me this is the time to live, this is the time to love and 
this is the time to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.”” The pur- 
pose of our church through all its diversified channels of work is 
to help the individual to accomplish these things. 

My idea is that I would have our services of worship, our 
social and service programs, our courses of instruction, of such a 
nature that in the services of worship our deeper and higher emo- 
tions of sympathy and love would be stirred. In our courses of 
instruction only those things would be taught which would have 
been proved to be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, and in our social and service activities love would grow 
and friendliness develop. 

My church as a whole would be a school of religious educa- 
tion with no break in its organism, but departmentalized so that 
each age would receive its opportunity for worship and for in- 
struction best fitted to its need. This means that each depart- 
ment would be considered a stepping stone to a more completely 
rounded out religious character. Each person, of whatever 
age, in attending his department service would be considered as 
attending the church, as he would thus be naturally feeding and 
satisfying his soul longings through graded worship, and his 
questionings through instruction. Each would be within his, 
mental and emotional grasp. 

Victor A. Friend, 


* Bo 


CULTIVATING SELFISHNESS 


“Please find enclosed a money order to be used for mission-~ 
ary work in Japan. As no collection for this purpose was taken 
in our church this year, I am taking this way of contributing.” 
These sentences from a letter recently received at the General 
Convention office are worth thinking about. They raise the 
question as to how many of our churches are denying their people 
the opportunities of expressing their faith by their works because 
of failure to take a special offering for the Japan Mission or other 
denominational activities. 

Too often a minister or board of trustees of a local church 
will decide what the people are interested in without granting 
them the privilege of making their own decisions. 

This church work is a co-operative enterprise. People 
have different ideas as to where they wish their contributions to 
go, but we are in danger of killing the very spirit of generosity if 
we deny those who are interested the opportunities for doing 
their share for the causes in which they are interested. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


TOO FAR GONE IN ERROR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Alas, brother, concerning prohibition you are far in error! 
But I love you tuo much to spank you, since you have reached the 
age where dermal pain and hot applications to the base of the spine 


can not effect reform. 
H.A. 


& x 
A SENSIBLE AND FRIENDLY LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am a subscriber to the Christian Leader and always look 
forward to its arrival. The prayers heading the editorial page 
are so inspirational that I hope you will have one in every issue. 
Your editorial on “The Wickersham Report” is unbiased and 
your remarks on the amount of attention given to “prohibition 
or no prohibition” are most timely. Our New York newspapers 
especially are obsessed with the issue, as if that were the only 
one of our problems and the whole of life. 

Personally I see no value in throwing out the amendment 
until we have a program that is more promising for effecting 
temperance. So far none has been offered. The present spout- 
ing about prohibition or no prohibition will die down. Then an 
educational program to our young people that is sane and illum- 
inating may awaken in them a desire to stop intemperance and 
give them wisdom to find measures that will bring desired results. 

Lillian Wald of the Henry Street Settlement and Jane Ad- 
dams of Hull House feel that among the poor in their neighbor- 
hoods prohibition has been successful. If this is true for the 
East Side of New York City and of Chicago, the results have not 
been so discouraging as the wets try to make out. 

Ida C. Carter. 

New York City. 

MR. SUMMERBELL PRAISES UNIVERSALISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

At last we have the position of the editor of the Christian 
Leader as contained in a leading editorial, ‘““I'he Wickersham Re- 
port.”’ For, after giving us statements of liberal thought in which 
we all agree, and stating that the Universalist General Conven- 
tion stands for prohibition (which makes some of us think more of 
Universalists than ever) he states his own position as follows: 

“Furthermore, we are sure that no form of social legisla- 
tion ought ever to be put in the Constitution (a), that Congress or 
the states should be left free to grapple with the situation as it 
develops (5), and that the situation to-day would be much 
healthier if the Eighteenth Amendment could be lifted entirely 
out of the Constitution or amended so as to give freedom to Con- 
gress or the states to legislate as seems best (c).”’ 

(a) Social legislation is in the Constitution. Perhaps Dr. 
van Schaick can persuade America to change its Constitution; 
but the whole trend of life seems to be the other way. 

(6) This is a step backward, and it has been tried. The dry 
states could not enforce prohibition with wet territory contiguous. 
Even now the United States, with many citizens violating the Con- 
stitution, finds it hard to enforce prohibition with wet outside 
territory. Our law punishing only the bootlegger is class legis- 
lation. 

(c) Here the editor states his position clearly. He is against 
the Eighteenth Amendment. He has a right to be if he is con- 
vinced. But those of us who are for the Eighteenth Amendment 
deny the implication that we make “this principle of social con- 
trol” “identical with the whole law and gospel.” 

We can be prohibitionists in word and deed and still be 
scientific. We can be prohibitionists and still be ‘‘preachers of 
the Christ life, which is the full, rich abundant life.” 

The editor writes: “‘We are giving altogether too much time 
to prohibition or no prohibition.”’ 

Just as soon as my brewery friends will stop hiring smart, 


adroit lawyers as officials of the anti-prohibition organizations who 
agitate for repeal in the news of the day; just as soon as the high 
classes socially and the low classes socially will stop the use of 
liquor; just as soon as the press of this country, which has been 
undoubtedly influenced by the wet forces in various ways, will 
change their methods of headlines calculated to harm temperance; 
just as soon as we insist that the body is good, a fit dwelling place 
of the Holy Spirit—we will stop our temperance and prohibition 
agitation for a strong mind in a strong body. 

Those of us who are older know what the saloon was, which was 
never got rid of until prohibition, so hated by many, arrived. I 
personally have been humiliated by the selfishness of our so-called 
best classes on this temperance-prohibition issue, when this in- 
terferes with their personal likes and conveniences for drinking. 

Dr. H. E. Fosdick senses this era of present business leader- 
ship, and its peril: ‘The ultimate decision between capitalism and 
communism depends on one point only: Can capitalism so ad- 
just itself to this new world, so move out from its old individual- 
ism dominated by the profit motive into a co-operative epoch of 
social planning and social contro! that it can become the servant 
of the welfare of all the people? If it can, it ean survive. If it 
ean not, our children will have some form of communism thrust 
upon them.” 

Carlyle Summerbell. 

Roslindale Unitarian Church of Boston. 


* * 


WHAT FATHER TALBOT REALLY SAID 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of Jan. 24 you publish the address of Dr. F. J. 
Kinsman on ‘‘The Temper of Religious Discussion,’ and the 
article by the editor of the Congregationalist entitled ‘‘The Chris- 
tian Spirit and Democratic Liberty,” the latter being a comment 
upon the address of the Rev. F. Talbot of the Catholic weekly 
America; and in your introductory note you say, “In these two 
articles we have presented admirable illustrations of tolerance 
and intolerance, Christianity and lack of it.’”” The casual reader 
might take that to mean that the two articles which you publish 
exhibit these two attitudes. Of course, that is not your intention, 
but why not publish Kinsman and Talbot side by side, instead 
of Kinsman and Cilroy? Few of your readers, I imagine, have 
read Father Talbot’s address, or any portion of it. The-Con- 
gregationalist published an excerpt from that address in its issue 
of Dec. 25, with the editor’s comments. 

It may seem strange that the present writer, a Unitarian, 
whose religious principles, beliefs and attitude are essentially the 
same as those of the editor of the Congregationalist, should fail to 
see, in the excerpt, as published, the things which Dr. Gilroy con- 
siders to be most conspicuously manifest there. If Father Tal- 
bot be quoted correctly, it seems to me that we have here an ex- 
cellent exposition of the moral and religious situation in this 
country at the present time, and a call to us all to use our in- 
fluence to stem the tide of paganism. Father Talbot charac- 
terizes Protestantism as a ‘‘non-Catholic, but Christian culture,” 
and seems to deplore the fact that its ““God-fearing people” are 
being replaced so largely by the humanist, the agnostic, the 
atheist, and the purveyor of moral corruption. He says, ‘‘An- 
other wave is coming up, a wave that is dangerous to us and 
to Protestantism, the neo-pagan culture.’’ If Father Talbot 


were the bigot whom Dr. Gilroy’s editorial portrays, he would . 


welcome anything that is “‘dangerous to Protestantism,” or would 
deplore only the danger to Romanism. The clear implication of 
his words seems to be that the God-fearing and Christian Protes- 
tants are menaced by this anti-religious paganism, and are not 
very successful in meeting it. Catholics, therefore, should stand 
as a bulwark against irreligion, making their numbers and in- 
fluence count for God, Christ and moral standards, even as other 
Christians, though not Catholic, have attempted to do. What 
other interpretation can properly be put upon the words? 


orien eda dence 


"Aen alee 


mine the moral constitution of society. 
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The editorial comments seem to be inferences from the un- 
fortunate use of the word ‘“‘legislation.’”” And even that may not 
carry with it any hint of oppression, repression, or suppression in 
the priest’s challenge. Indeed he says, in unmistakable terms, 
that the object of this suggested Catholic drive is to “‘prepare 
that reign of Christ with justice and charity.” This language, 
taken in connection with his previous reference to the God-fear- 
ing Protestants, with their ‘‘Christian culture,” who have hither- 
to been dominant, must be interpreted to mean just what it 
says, and not with the other kind of dominance in mind, in which, 
indeed, the Catholic editor may believe, but which he does not 
mention in that part of his address which the Congregationa/ist 
publishes. Is it not Dr. Gilroy’s knowledge of what the Roman 
Catholic Church has done at some times, and in some places, 
which causes him to ‘‘see red,”’ rather than what Father Talbot 
really said? 

Let us accept the challenge to be allies with the Catholic 
Church against the encroachments of the neo-paganism; for, 
even if these United States should become, so far as Christianity 
is concerned, prevailingly Catholic, with a dominance in which 
there is no injustice or oppression, such a consummation, though 
I do not look for it, would be far better than the dominance of 
the philosophy which scoffs at belief in God, and seeks to under- 


H. Rk. Hubbard. 
Hubbardsion, Mass. 


* * 


LIQUOR CONTROL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Every reader of the Leader should commend the spirit of the 
editorial on the Wickersham Report, especially the declaration, 
“The use of liquors is dangerous, their presence is a temptation, 
and their distribution should be under rigid control.’”’ The 
editor also said: ‘‘We are in the worst social and political mess in 
our history. To get out of it calls for the best brains and the 
finest spirit we can bring to bear on it.” 

Well, there have been several periods in the history of this 
republic when the use of liquor has made a mess. The present 
mess may be the worst in some particulars, but, thanks to pro- 
hibition for abolishing the saloon, not the worst in the particular 
of excessive use of liquor and its effects. 

Why are we in a mess to-day? Chiefly because too many 
persons more or less prominent in society and in various walks of 
life have not been willing to subscribe to the doctrine quoted in 
the first paragraph. They have held to the doctrine of personal 
liberty and moderate drinking, and they have not confined them- 
selves to advocating those principles in opposition to abstinence 
and the Eighteenth Amendment. They have encouraged 
drinking and violation of law by their example, and have stimu- 
lated bootlegging by being the bootlegger’s best customers. This 
is not a blanket indictment against all who have opposed the 
Volstead Act. 

The kind of campaign which has been waged against the 
Eighteenth Amendment has created a-situation which makes it 
impossible to enforce the law as it should be. Attention has 
been concentrated on the shortcomings of prohibition, while in 


contrast there has been exhibited an alluring picture of the coun- 


try under some plan of legalized sale which retained the benefits of 
prohibition, and eliminated the evils. That there is no such plan 
in sight does not seem to trouble the exhibitors. All of which 
has created a state of mind in which argument accomplishes 
little. There is need of a demonstration of what will actually 
happen in this country under legalized sale. Under existing 
circumstances it seems like a good move for drys to join with 
the wets in revising the Eighteenth Amendment as soon as pos- 
sible and give the states so desiring a plan of legalized sale. 

It would not take any ten years to prove that this country, 
partly under absolute prohibition and partly under legalized 
sale, is no better off than under nation-wide prohibition. The 
section under prohibition will be just as fertile a field for violators 
of law as it is to-day, and unless the rest of the country runs wide 
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open those who want what they want to drink whenever they 
want it, will attempt to get it through bootleggers, or by bribing 
agents of the law, or both. Revising or repealing the Eighteenth 
Amendment will not inoculate officers of the law against bribery. 
It would not take two years to expose the hollowness of the asser- 
tion that the Eighteenth Amendment has been a breeder of crime 
and has increased drinking especially among young people. 
Granting for argument that there has been an increase in drinking 
among young people, what good will it do to revise or repeal the 
Eighteenth Amendment? Not a state would favor selling liquor 
to minors. 

Judge MacIntosh of Seattle, member of the Wickersham 
Commission, in an interview stated that many families who for- 
merly made only beer or wine now make whiskey, on the ground 
that if their children must drink they want to be sure what they 
are getting, and that other parents get prescriptions from family 
physicians to prevent their children patronizing bootleggers. 
He went on to say that the only solution of such a problem is for 
the people to inculcate in themselves the benefits of temperance. 
Is there no connection between parents making beer and wine 
and their children craving something stronger? Is there no con- 
nection between society hosts and hostesses persisting in serving 
bootleg liquors at their functions and the children of society 
parents patronizing bootleggers also? Or is it all due to the 
presence of the Eighteenth Amendment? 

The point of all this is that something is necessary to snap 
out of a trance of indifference many who should have been acting 
under the doctrine that ‘‘the use of liquors is dangerous, their 
presence is a temptation and their distribution should be under 
rigid control,’ and have been helping enforce a rigid control of 
liquor. 

Byron A. Mead. 
Winthrop, Me. , 


* * 


. 


HELL AND TEXAS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

On the Young People’s Page of the Leader of Jan. 31, appears 
the notice that Robert Needham is lecturing to the young people 
of New England on the subject “A Word about Hell—and, In- 
cidentally, Texas.’” One may draw several inferences from this 
very suggestive subject. It used to be said that one from the 
North had at least one alternative: to go to Hell or to Texas. 
This makes the idea of Texas and Hell two distinct and separate 
places. “Bob” rather wisely makes them ideas that have a close 
relation. In at least one sense, they are very closely related: 
that is in religion. To think of religion in Texas—as is—with- 
out also visualizing a belief in a certain hideous character—one 
Satan—presiding’ over a cauldron in which “our enemies’”’ are 
supposed to spend the remainder of time, is to misunderstand 
the greater part of Texas religion. 

The religion of ‘‘Main Street’? in Texas is as inseparably 
bound up with the belief in a primitive hell as is the making of a 
crop dependent upon the rainfall. We may want to avoid this 
unhappy idea or conclusion, but it is a fact that we must face. 
I tried to think that folks do not really believe anything so absurd 
as the doctrine of partial salvation. But association with 
Texas folks, and with folks in other states, has thoroughly proved 
that I was wrong. 

Before we can do very much toward the perpetuation of 
our religious philosophy that makes God love, mercy and justice, 
we will have to eradicate the idea that there is a hell and a devil. 
For it is a belief in hell and a devil that will do more to keep 
men’s minds abnormal and to prevent a proper understanding of 
what love, mercy and justice really mean than can anything else. 
A religion that is based on a belief in a hell of the old religion can 
not but be inspired by the wrong notions. It is sure to be moti- 
vated by selfish wishes. It is certain to make religion a matter of 
saving “‘my son John, myself and our wives—us four and no 
more.”’ It, in avery real sense, is productive of an attitude th:t 
is so narrow that it makes even war possible because it so easily 
enables us to say that so-and-so is going to hell anyway. 
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The work of the Young People is one in which we are to do 
some elimination as well as development of ideas. Possibly we 
may eliminate the old and unreasonable by means of the new 
idea. Ifeel sure that is true. But we need also to dosomething 
toward the refutation of the old idea that has so pestered all our 
work in this and other states. 

I have been reading with intense interest about the possi- 
bility of the Y. P. C. U. becoming something else. It seems that 
some of our most devout young people think we have about 
reached the point where our Y. P. C. U. is running out of a mis- 
sion. It may be that we need a different organization. But we 
can never come to the point where it will be wise for us to give 
over our work to some one else. It seems that we are as much 
needed as ever to help the world see the advisability of changing 
from a lot of the old ideas, that have so long cluttered up religion, 
to our intelligent conception of a religion that is vital and neces- 
sary to man’s best life. Whatever we may think about old 
theologies, the fact remains that we must give ourselves to the 
task of making others see that we have a better and more endur- 
ing conception of what religion is all about. This involves refu- 
tation of the old and preaching of the new. 

I..G.. Prater. 


Crosscut, Texas. 
* * 


CLEAR AND INTERESTING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with considerable interest the reactions of our 
good friend Dr. Nash on smoking. 

I think possibly my experience in smoking will be of erent 
to him and others. It all happened many years ago when we 
were in Tufts College together. I don’t remember that he had 
anything to do with the affair and probably he knew nothing of it. 

However, it occurred in this way: Several of the boys got 
in the habit of coming in my room after supper down in the base- 
ment of East Hall at what we used to call the Adams Club. We 
allsmoked a little. In those days cigarettes were rolled by each 
smoker. This business ran along for some time. One evening, 
late in November or possibly in December, they came in as usual, 
but no one had any tobacco. It was a terribly stormy evening. 
There was a northeast sleet and snow blowing and the slush was 
six or more inches deep. We drew cuts to determine who should 
go down to Medford to get some tobacco. The cut fell on 
Charlie Sprague, but he wouldn’t go. So we undertook to force 
him and in the effort threw him on the floor. Some one got a 
pitcher of water and we soaked him from one end to the other. 

Well, of course he was in no condition to go after that, and 
finally the boys went off and my chum and I got out our books 
to study our lessons for the morning recitation. I couldn’t get 
my mind concentrated on the work and I finally closed my 
book and went to bed, saying that I would get up early and 
study. I heard the clock strike, I don’t know how many times, 
but finally I must have gotten to sleep because the chapel bell 
aroused me and I ran across the campus buttoning up my clothes, 
arriving just as the service began. Next, we went into a recita- 
tion in calculus to Professor Brown. He called on me first. 

The day wore away and the boys came in again in the eve- 


ning. Some one had gotten tobacco and they drew up to the. 


table and began rolling cigarettes. I sat back in a chair and 
looked on. Finally one remarked that I wasn’t getting ready 
to smoke and wanted to know why. I said that I had quit the 
weed. Of course they wanted to know what had happened, and 
I told them that the reason for it was that no one had any to- 
bacco the evening before and the result. was that I couldn’t 
study during the evening, then I lost more than half the night’s 
sleep, lost my breakfast and flunked in calculus. I said that I 
would not tie myself to a habit which required such service for a 
lifetime, and that the time to stop was before the habit was too 
firmly seated. I have never smoked since, and this occurred in 
1875. 

Now let’s consider the habit. The human system will ab- 
sorb even poison, and by beginning with small doses one can in- 
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crease them and get the system finally to crave them. And 
not only that but actually to absorb them to the extent of feed- 
ing on them. In other words, the system is in a normal condi- 
tion when fed the poisons and in an abnormal condition when 
deprived of them. 

On the other hand, a person who does not feed his system 
the poison keeps his system in a normal condition, but whenever 
he attempts to feed it the poison he develops an abnormal 
condition. 

Therefore, why not keep the system in a normal condition 
by not feeding the system the poison or the tobacco, just as well 
as to keep it in a normal condition by continually feeding the 
poison or the tobacco? 

Habitual smokers do not get any great pleasure or comfort 
out of smoking. They get a displeasure when deprived of the 
tobacco. People who do not smoke get their pleasure when 
not smoking. They get a displeasure whenever they attempt to 
smoke. 

I should think that some of the ministers who smoke so con- 
tinuously would get where they would be obliged to have a 
smoke during Sunday service. And that makes me think of a 
good Methodist dominie whom I knew some years ago. He was 
an inveterate smoker and the Conference took up the matter. 
Finally in the discussion a sister asked him, if he considered 
smoking legitimate, why he didn’t smoke in the pulpit. His 
answer was, “‘My good sister, for the same reason that I don’t 
change my shirt in the pulpit. It isn’t a proper place.” 

And where is a proper place? I’m sure Dr. Nash and I are 
to be congratulated that in our old age we will not require some ~ 
one to clean up our tobacco expectorations. 

Eugene N. Bowen. 

Cheshire, Mass. 


* * 


DOESN’T LIKE DR. CANFIELD’S REACTION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read many unjust “reactions”? since joining the 
Leader family a number of years ago, but never one more utterly 
unfair than Dr. Canfield’s in the issue of Feb. 14. You are 
“thoroughly Johannesque,’’ he asserts, in your editorial on pro- 
hibition in the Leader of Jan. 21. We assumed at first that this 
was intended as a compliment, so much do we think of Johannes 
at our house, but Dr. Canfield goes on to speak of this editorial 
as illustrating your “‘mental attitude’’ against extremes and as 
showing your belief that there is “nothing so divinely fair as a 
golden mean between right and wrong.” (Italics are mine.) 

Carefully rereading that editorial I was struck anew by your 
judicial and fair attitude. Is it possible that Dr. Canfield actual- 
ly believes or means to say that you advocate “‘a golden mean 
between right and wrong,’’ when you say of the Wickersham 
report: ““Anybody who wants to be judicial about it, scientific 
in his attitude, a pilgrim in the search for light and truth, had 
better make up his mind that he will be an outcast to the ex- 
tremists on both sides?” (Again italics are mine.) 

Surely no fair-minded person can take exception to this 
statement. 

Showing your editorial to my husband (who believes in 
prohibition, as I do), I asked him, “How does this strike you?” 
After a careful reading of it, he replied, “J agree with every word 
of it.” 

Then I showed him Dr. Canfield’s reaction, saying ““How 
would you answer that?” ‘“‘I’d ignore it,’’ he replied, ‘‘for there 
is not one word in the editorial that justifies to the slightest de- 
gree the criticism that Dr. van Schaick ‘endorses a golden mean 
between right and wrong.’ ”’ 

However, I can not bring myself to 
accusation from Dr. Canfield. 

I consider the fairness and Christian spirit of your editorial 
to be ‘thoroughly Johannesque,” as is also your kindly and 
generous heading of his reaction: ““One of Our Best Men Sur 
veys Us.’’ I do hope that you will publish my reaction. 

W.G. B. 


‘fgnore’”’ so serious an 
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Making Over a Nation 


The Challenge of Russia. By Sherwood 
Eddy. (Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50.) 


Only the veryignorant or the very stupid 
fail to realize that a radical reorganization of 
the life of 160 million people, in a territory 
more than twice as large as the United 
States, covering nearly one-half of Europe 
and one-third of Asia, can not be other 
than a matter of grave concern to the rest 
of the world. Many believe that the final 
struggle for world mastery will be fought 
to a finish between Russia and America. 
To the studies of Maurice Hindus, Paul 
Munroe, George Counts, and Calvin 
Hoover must be added Sherwood Eddy’s 
“The Challenge of Russia;’’ and it is no re- 
flection on the work of others to say that 
for the average reader Mr. Eddy’s book 
is possibly the most informing and sug- 
gestive. 

Few men have had so long and cosmo- 
politan an experience in America, Asia, 
and Europe, or such intimate contacts 
with so many leaders of many nations, 
and few enjoy a more deserved reputation 
for integrity of opinion and forthright 
honesty of expression. With this training, 
six visits to Russia (two under the czar- 
ist regime and four since the revolution), 
furnish ample background for the present 
study. : 

“The book is written,” says the author, 
“in the conviction that Russia constitutes 
a challenge to America and the world.” 
It offers first-hand studies of Russian agri- 
culture and the collectives, industry and 
labor, the vast educational and cultural 
projects for a hundred million illiterates, 
the Communist organization of society 
and government, its ethics and jurispru- 
dence and its aggressive irreligion. It 
finds much to praise, to question, and to 
criticise, but it rightly insists that we must 
understand. 

When we remember how international 
misunderstanding and suspicions brought 
on the World War we shall sympathize 
with Mr. Eddy’s plea for the understand- 
ing and fair play that may help to save 
us from an even greater tragedy. It would 
be well if every minister could read “The 
Challenge of Russia’ and circulate it 
among the thoughtful members of his 
congregation. 

Harold Marshall. 
* * 
Books About Jesus 


Jesus—Lord or Leader? By Frank Len- 
-wood. (Richard R. Smith.). 


Jesus of Christianity—A Study in Con- 


trasts. By Kirby Page. (Doubleday, 
Doran. $1.00.) 

He Is Become My Song. By Edith A.S. 
Robertson. (Macmillan. $2.25.) 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


The Jesus of the Poets. An Anthology. 


Ed. by Leonard R. Gribble. (Richard 
Re smiths §Sie2pe) 
Jesus, a Modern Study. By Harry 


Frank. (Greenburg. $3.50.) 


Jesus and the Modern Outlook. By 
Frank H. Sprague. (Christopher. $2.00.) 


Mr. Lenwood, well known for a number 
of years as a leader in the Student Chris- 
tian Movement in Britain and the Orient, 
has reached conclusions which are in 
themselves not startling but which are 
especially significant in the case of a man 
whose work has been done in and through 
the Orthodox Church. He analyzes sym- 
pathetically all the positive values which 
have been preserved within the creeds, 
but he frankly claims for Jesus the human 
position of a spiritual leader in place of 
the divine functions of a God-man savior. 
“The church has interposed the screen of 
the divinity of Christ. It is a beautiful 
screen and well-nigh transparent. But 
always the value of the screen was in the 
rays that came through it. And now since 
new discovery shows that the screen im- 
pedes certain rays of the perfect light of 
God, it is our business to accustom our- 
selves to behold the full glory of the Lord 
with unveiled faces.” That is a gentle 
and charitable way of disposing of an 
error! 

Mr. Lenwood has reached a position in 
theology which is Unitarian. But he has 
not reached the view that the church is a 
forum “‘where ideas of any quality on any 
subject may jostle one another on equal 
terms to secure attention. She exists to 
bring men to God.’ And he feels that the 
pursuit of truth (in which the church has 
in the past “failed disastrously and for all 
to see’) is only one of the functions of the 
Christian movement. ‘“To concentrate-all 
the interest of a religious community upon 
the pursuit of truth is as if a physician were 
to urge people in natural health to concen- 
trate upon the stimulation of their glands. 
The church exists to preach a message and 
to live a life.” 

Lenwood’s is a courageous book, for it 
is at once a challenge to Orthodoxy and a 
challenge to Liberalism. What might it 
not mean to the Liberal Churches to have 
the hearty affiliation of such men! But 
they will ally themselves in that quarter 
only if and when they are sure that these 
churches are deeply concerned about re- 
ligion. 

Kirby Page’s searching study of modern 
Christianity in its weakness and its com- 
manding opportunity has been reprinted 
in the “‘Anvil Series” of religious books at 
the small price of a dollar. The choice 
of the Religious Book Club when it first 
appeared in 1929, it deserves as much as 
ever a wide circulation. As another re- 
viewer has said, “If only the people read 
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it who should!”’ We have already given 
it review and now draw attention only to 
the reissue of this volume. It is a very 
competent discussion of the social implica- 
tions of Christianity, a book full of dyna- 
mite. Taken with Lenwood’s book it will 
open the eyes of those who think religious 
teachers indifferent to the new needs of 
our time. 

Many have felt prose to be wholly in- 
adequate for expressing their deepest 
feeling about Jesus, and Mrs. Robertson, 
the wife of a distinguished New Testament 
scholar in Scotland, is one of those. Al- 
ready a poet whose work appealed to dis- 
cerning readers, she sought to tell in verse 
the gospel story. Utilizing to the full the 
results of scholarship (and guided in this 
by an unusually well-equipped scholar 
at her side), but dominated by the re- 
ligious experience which led her to set 
forth her own interpretation of the mean- 
ing of the life of Jesus, Mrs. Robertson 
has given us a striking poem. The dif- 
ficulties inherent in the task have been 
skilfully handled by variation of the met- 
rical forms, by introducing narratives by 
different persons, and by incorporating lyric 
poems to break the narrative. The vol- 
ume is an excellent one for Lenten read- 
ing; those who once discover it will keep 
it beside them. 

Jesus has found a place in much of the 
poetry written in our language. Mr. 
Gribble has made a good pocket-size col- 
lection of poems which perpetuate the 
story of Jesus or the thought of the church 
about him. The range of the collection is 
comprehensive. Hymns, for example, are 
given a subordinate place so that verse of a 
less familiar character may be included. 
Oaly when literary merit justifies it, or 
when they are fairly representative of a 
pronounced class of thought about Jesus, 
or when they express the poet’s personal 
feeling, have hymns been given space. 
This little book will serve many purposes 
and will be a welcome addition to the shelf 
of books we want within easy reach. 

Mr. Frank agrees “in principle’ with 
the radical conclusions of certain nine- 
teenth century scholars that “the entire 
story. of Jesus as recorded in the four gos- 
pels is a pure myth and the gospels them- 
selves palpable forgeries.”” His book is a 
study of the part played by Paul in 
““dealizing the tragic career of a possibly 
historic figure,’ Jesus of Nazareth, and 
focusing upon it the “radiance of a tan- 
talizing myth which had fascinated man- 
kind from time immemorial but had never 
before been articulated in any human life.” 
We commend to Mr. Frank two little 
books, “The Historical Jesus and the 
Theological Christ,”” by Dr. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, and “‘Did Jesus Really Live?’ 
by Herbert J. Rossington. The attempt to 

(Continued on page 285) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


EASY WAYS TO CONDUCT A CLASS 
FOR PARENTS 


+1. Subscribe to the Parents’ Magazine, 
255 Fourth Ave., New York City. Price 
$2.00. Secure free material sent out by 
this magazine for study groups. Use the 
program suggestions for parents’ groups. 

2. Establish connections with the ““Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene,” 
370 Seventh Ave., New York City. From 
their publications select those of interest 
to your group. Three that are full of 
suggestions are: “Are We Helping or 
Hindering Our Children?’ Price 5 cents. 
“Old and New Versions of Child Training.” 
Price 5 cents. “Habit Training for Chil- 
dren.’’ Price 10 cents. 

3. Establish connections with “Child 
Study Association of America,” 509 W. 
121st Street, New York City. Their 
publications are inexpensive and most 
helpful. ‘Parents’ Questions.” First Se- 
ries. Second Series. Price 25 cents each. 
These may be a basis for discussion. 

4. The Children’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C., 
will supply a group with most interesting 
material. Many bulletins are free. “Are 
You Training Your Child to be Happy?” 
Price 10 cents. This pamphlet will keep 
a group interested for many sessions and 
its discussion will reveal the right way to 
deal with many difficulties. 

A mother or father really interested in 
child training should be the leader. He, 
or she, does not need to have expert knowl- 
edge, but rather the ability to get people 
together and to direct their discussion in 
channels that are interesting and profit- 
able. The above material, although not 
specifically religious in content, will be 
recognized as fundamental in all child 
training. After such discussion has been 
continued for several weeks, the group 
will be ready to discuss: “Can I Teach My 
Child Religion?” Stewart. Price $1.50. 
“The Child’s Approach to God.” Fox. 
Price $1.00. 

REPORTING OUR VERMONT 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. Arthur Whitney, president of the 
Vermont Sunday School Association, Sends 
us an excellent report of the schools in 
his state. This report is based on returns 
from ten schools with a total membership 
of 612. At least five other schools are 
active, two of which are in federated 
churches, and one holds only summer ses- 
sions. The remaining are among those who 
prefer to hide their light under a bushel 
rather than to report their accomplish- 
ments. 

The largest of these schools is that of 
the United Church at Bellows Falls, the 
second that at Brattleboro, which is both 
Universalist and Unitarian. The third in 


REALITY 
Not from two who supped with you 
At an inn as twilight fell 


- Do I know that Joseph’s tomb 


Was an empty shell. 
Not from Peter or from John, 
Or from Mary or from Paul, 
Did I learn how life can change 
At your call. 


Not on the Damascus road 

Or in any far off place 
Did my spirit see the dawn 

Of your face. 
Those who lived in Galilee 

Knew their Lord and held him dear— 
But my Lord has come to me 

Now and here. 

Amelia Josephine Burr. 


size is the school at Derby Line, which 
therefore has the honor of being the largest 
group of exclusively Universalist young 
people organized for religious education in 
the state. 

Half the schools reporting have plans 
for leadership training. Six schools show 
an excellent choice of lesson material 
against four who cling to the less desirable 
David Cook publications. 

Both our organization and the Vermont 
Association are studying plans for some 
substitute for the Barre Institute as a 
means of continued leadership training. 
This Institute at Barre has been continued 
for a period of seven years with most ex- 
cellent results in the schools that have sent 
representatives and in the lives of the 
young people themselves, but the number 
of schools showing an interest and the 
total attendance do not, in the best judg- 
ment of those concerned, warrant a con- 
tinuance of the plan. Both the Vermont 
Convention and the G. 8. 8. A. have spent 
a large sum of money in this experiment 
and we all feel that a wiser use of the money 
may be made in some other way. 

Mr. Whitney is to be congratulated on 
his work. The State Convention at 
Barre in June, 1931, will include a pro- 
gram for the church school workers. 

* * 
MORE EASTER MATERIAL 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Carl A. 
Hempel, we are able to offer a simple 
dramatization called ‘‘Peter and the Chil- 
dren,’’ suitable for the Easter worship ser- 
vice of the church school. Copies are 
thirty cents each, and may be secured by 
writing to Mr. Hempel, 40 Ocean Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. 

“The Resurrection of Peter,’ a beautiful 
drama for ten young people. While this 
play is short, the play booklet includes a 
suggestive service for an entire Sunday 
evening program. Published by the Pil- 
grim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, thirty- 
five cents. 


“Darkness and Dawn,’’ a mystery play 
dealing with the thoughts and feelings of 
children and humble folk during the period. 
of darkness, and the glorious dawn. In- 
cludes eleven children, and five older. 
Published by Woman’s Press, 600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City. 

Longmans Green, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, publish a book entitled “‘Eleven 
Short Biblical Plays,” price $1.00, wnich 
includes several very fine Easter dramas of 
unusual merit. They are royalty plays, 
but this should not discount their value 
for us. Among them is one called “Eli- 
sha,”’ written by Luella Dunning, the 
director of religious education in our 
church at Wausau, Wis. Others are 
““Cleopas,” and ‘‘Maundy Thursday.” 

* * 
STEREOPTICON TALKS FOR THE 
CHURCH SCHOOL 

Two new illustrated talks have been. 
prepared for use in our schools: “The 
Story of Easter Week,’”’ written by Miss 
Harriet Yates, and “Our National Me- 
morial Church,” written by Miss Eleanor 
Bonner. These may be engaged for March 
8 and any date thereafter. 

* * 

NEWS FROM THE FIELD WORKER 
OF THE COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
During the stay of Mr. Richard Bird at 

Binghamton, he supplied the pulpit two 

Sundays, organized a Y. P. C. U., helped 

the church school teachers in some new 

choices of material, inaugurated some 
plans for the strengthening of the work es- 
pecially among the older boys, made 
twenty calls on the families of church 

school pupils, and led the new Y. P. C. U. 

in the conduct of a Valentine Party. 

On Monday, Feb. 16, he went to Oneon- 
ta, and, after a week there, will go to- 
Schuyler Lake. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Harriet Yates preached the ser- 
mon at the Young People’s Day Service 


at Portsmouth, N. H. A local paper - 


printed her address, and the minister, 
Rev. F. B. Chatterton, expressed great 
satisfaction with the service. Miss Yates 
found a group of young people entirely 
devoted to their minister and loyal to all 
the church work. 


Miss Sue Smith, successful superin- 
tendent of an excellent church school at 
Smithton, Pa., writes as follows: “One 
Sunday a month our service of worship is 
conducted by a class, each class above the 
primary taking its turn. They enjoy doing 
it and they are getting training for larger 
service by and by. Weareso glad to have 
Rev. Ceorge A. Gay coming to us once a 
month. Heisa good preacher and a great 
help to us.” 


ih tdi breed abeaenedh slinul hah ort: 
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A DREAM—A VISION—A REALITY 


Every time we look into the eyes of 
‘Georgene Bowen we thank God that 
we have such a human, consecrated, lov- 
able worker in Japan serving us so ably 
in all that she does. And to us has been 
‘given another young woman of the same 
type—one who dreams dreams, sees 
visions, shapes them into realities. Such 
a young woman is Ruth Downing, who 
plans for a life of devoted service to the 
children of Japan. She, of all people, can 
do this very thing. She is looking ahead to 
widening and broadening our influence 
as much as possible. It can be done if our 
women will pray for her and make them- 
selves strong for her, to meet the oppor- 
tunities she opens up, as she grows in wis- 
dom and in power. This ‘‘Dream” that 
she gives us is not a dream really—it is a 
plan! 

A Dream 


On the Sunday morning that a few 
members of the primary department came 
in early to help fix chairs and tables for 
Sunday school, my heart began to sing, 
and it has been singing ever since as the 
feeling of friendliness between the children 
and myself has continued to grow. When 
the day comes that I can talk freely with 
my little ones, understanding and being 
understood, then my joy will know no 
bounds. 

Tam not sure who is happier, God or I, 
over the forty-five pairs of little olive- 
skinned hands folded and forty-five little 
shiny black heads bowed in prayer. Cer- 
tainly I am most humbly grateful for the 
privilege of introducing these babies to 
their Heavenly Father. 

I have offered myself, God willing, for 
life service here in Japan. That means 
that for the rest of my natural life I shall 
be studying the Japanese language, but 
as I look forward to the time when my 
days won’t be quite so full of the regular 
routine of school, I dream great dreams and 
see wonder/ul visions. 

I see our present Sunday schools and 
Kindergartens (built on strong founda- 
tioas by those who have come before me) 
growing and developing in character- 
building, Christian instilling service; I 
see another kindergarten or two in the 
very slums of this great city, taking care 
of His little ones who have great need but 
small means; I see first one, then two, three, 
four, five, kindergartens out on a country 
circuit, where the name of Christ is un- 
known. 

This vision includes myself on a 
bieyele or a horse, making the round of 
these places at stated intervals. I see 
these kindergartens as the nucleus for 
mothers’ meetings, health instruction, 
Sunday schools, prayer meetings, and 
finally churches. At Dojin House I see 


growth and progress, and the increased use 
of the splendid plant, together with the 
addition of one thing so sadly needed—a 
little tiny chapel built somehow into the 
building or out in another corner of the 
yard, which shall be for worship only. 
And what shall I dream for the Korean 
districts such as the one in which one of 
our boys is now serving? A kindergarten 
in one of them at least, serving those other 
little children who seem so neglected and 
abandoned. 

These are the things which I see now, 
as I look into the future. Doubtless my 
vision will change and grow with the pass- 
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ing of the years, but this one thing I 
know, the challenge to a kindergartner in 
Japan is great; her service is bounded only 
by finance and physical endurance. Of 
course every one thinks her own work 
most worth while, else she would not be 
doing it. As for me, while I wouldn’t be- 
little one bit of service of those who work 
with Bible classes, homes, or churches, I 
daily thank God that He has called me to 
be a fellow-worker with Him in helping 
little children to grow; to influence homes 
through the medium of their ‘‘least ones;” 
to have a finger in the building of the next 
generation of Christians in Japan. What 
challenge could be greater, what service 
more satisfying, what joy more com- 
plete? 
Ruth G. Downing. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


IN THE FIELD 
Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 

A visit to local unions gives as clear an 
idea of the present day working of the 
Young People’s Christian Union as it is 
possible to get. During the past three 
days I have visited three different local 
unions—Norway, Maine, and St. Johns- 
bury and Barre, Vermont. 

At Norway the union was holding a 
valentine dance, the first big social event 
of the year. Asan example of union social 
life it was interesting. With one of the 
young people in charge the dance was 
held at a hall about five miles from Nor- 
way—a rough hall, lighted with oil lamps, 
but warm and cosy. The young lady in 
charge had a well planned program, taking 
into consideration the fact that some might 
prefer to dance and some might prefer 
games. The whole group was interested 
and enthusiastic. If they can do other 
things as well as they can play the union 
should be heard from. 

St. Johnsbury was visited the next day. 
It was the night of their regular business 
meeting, so the meeting was held before 
the Union representative spoke. The 
president, a high school senior, conducted 
the meeting in a truly businesslike manner, 
and all the reports were ready and com- 
plete. 

The next day the Barre union was 
visited. Here two meetings were held, 
one in the afternoon immediately after the 
General Union representative’s arrival, 
when the older (high school) members 
asked that the general organization and 
program be presented. At a luncheon 
(prepared and planned by the unioners 
without adult help) the next noon the 
younger young people (eighth grade and 
freshmen) were invited to hear union plans 
with a view towards interesting them in be- 
coming a part of the union. 

In all three places the unioners spoke of 
the success with which Young People’s 


Day had been recognized on the previous 
Sunday. In all three places questions 
were asked about what the National Union 
was doing and why. One gained the im- 
pression that all were active local unions, 
with an interest in what the young people 
in other places were doing. 

It would seem that herein lies the 
value of field work. Unions may be 
active, they may be busy, but no union 
(at least I do not know of one) is doing the 
best that it can do. If a knowledge of 
what other young people have done can 
serve as a stimulus leading to greater 
effort then the money spent for field work 
is well invested. 

This then is the problem which all young 
people in the denomination must face, 
whether young people’s work in the fu- 
ture is to continue as the Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, the Sunday school 
or the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion: 

1. Is the group making definite progress? 
Is the program it is following this year of 
more value than the program which was 
used last year? Is social service, for in- 
stance, being done more thoroughly after 
a year of experience? Are the social 
events really adapted to the interests of 
the group? Are the devotional meeting 
subjects questions that are worth putting 
time and effort on? If, measured by such 
standards as these, the young people’s 
program makes progress from year to year 
we can be satisfied. 

2. Is the organization filling some need 
in the local church that no other or- 
ganization in the church can fill? This it 
would seem is pre-eminently important. 
If the young people, after careful con- 
sideration, feel that their organization 
does fill a real need, then they can continue 
with the program. If they are not sure 
of this the young people’s society must 
look until it finds some need that it can fill, 
or its existence is of no value. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


Quite a few weeks 
ago this letter told of 
a group of remarkable 
ministers in Massa- 
chusetts who had grown 
gray gracefully in the 
service of our church. 
There were others 
about whom we were 
just as eager to re- 
port, but the space limit closed us off to 
amore favorable time. The ones to whom 
reference was made were Messrs. Whitney, 
Titus, Morrison, Sprague, Attwood, Hoyt, 
Vannevar, Dusseault, Preble, and Mason. 
These are ten heroic preachers of whom 
any church might be proud. 

Now, we would speak of some of the 
others who rightfully belong in the com- 
pany of these honored men. Rev. Frank 
S. Rice, one of a family which gave us 
several ministers, has gone with Mrs. 
Rice to make his home in Marlboro. He 
will be found there at 385 High Street. 
Marlboro is Mrs. Rice’s former home, and 
here it was that Mr. Rice had a pastorate 
of twelve years nearly thirty years ago. 
“T enjoy the best of health,” says Mr. Rice, 
“for one seventy-seven years young.” 
Every preacher who has supplied the pul- 
pit of the Marlboro church has had Mr. 
Rice in his congregation, and, strangely 
enough, to the Marlboro church on March 
22 Rev. Ezekiel V. Stevens is coming as 
pastor. Mr. Stevens followed Mr. Rice in 
the succession of ministers at Saugus, and 
now Mr. Stevens will preach to Mr. Rice 
as one of his parishioners. Hear Mr. Rice 
when he says: “Spiritually, I am abun- 
dantly sustained by our Universalist 
faith, which I hold without selfishness or 
bigotry. I feel kindly towards people of 
other communions, but I have no wish for 
a formal fellowship with churches whose 
intellectual background is fundamentally 
different from that of my own church.” 
In a note to the writer, this faithful minis- 
ter closes with: “I am happy to be alive 
and at peace with the world. I can truth- 
fully say that my old age is the happiest 
period of my life.” 

Almost any day, if one were to run up 
into the Masonic Temple at the corner of 
Boylston and Tremont Streets in Boston, 
he would find there a rugged looking man 
who would hardly be thought of as elderly. 
While not really old, he still has a right to 
his place with the elder statesmen. This 
man is Rev. Frederick W. Hamilton, LL.D., 
former pastor of the church in Rox- 
bury, and later president of Tufts College. 
To the writer Dr. Hamilton said: “I find 
myself at seventy in excellent health and 
doing more work than ever before in my 
life. As secretary of the Grand Lodge of 
Masons and head of Scottish Rite Masonry 
in Massachusetts, I go all about the state 


and beyond, and try to make all of my ad- 
dresses helpful to the spiritual life. Our 
faith is dearer to me than ever, and, as I 
read the Leader, I am impressed with the 
earnestness of the younger brethren. 
The world is changing, old standards and 
old organizations are in many cases being 
abandoned, but the world is sound at 
heart.” 

Another man who passed the seventy 
mark two years ago is Rev. William Ware 
Locke of Groveland. He is in the fellow- 
ship of both the Unitarians and Univer- 
salists, equally at home in either group. 
The Unitarians are more considerate of 
him, so far as a pension goes, than we can 
be. For five years he has had the Uni- 
tarian pension, which in 1930 reached for 
each man $1,000, did it not? While he 
has a home in Westwood, Mr. Locke re- 
sides in the old Savary homestead in 
Groveland. For over forty years he was 
a teacher, putting in his service in high 
schools and in Boston University. Al- 
though not in a.settled pastorate, as a sup- 
ply man he is kept occupied much of the 
time. Engagements have recently been 
in Hingham, Haverhill and Groveland. 

How cheering it is to some of us who 
feel that we are in the thick of things, and 
sometimes see not too clearly which way 
to turn, to have one of our oldest men say, 
as Rey. L. 8. Crosley of Dorchester said 
recently: ‘‘I have not lost my interest in 
the Universalist Church. I was born 
and brought up a Universalist, in fact we 
were a family of Universalists. Three of 
us entered the Universalist ministry, and 
my faith in the church is as strong as ever. 
A great part of each Sabbath is spent in 
carefully perusing the Christian Leader.” 
Mr. Crosley enjoys reasonably good health, 
due, he tells us, to the large amount of 
time given to working in the open air. 
“My view of life is still optimistic. Uni- 
versalism is the best interpretation of 
Christianity that I know.” 

There are two men who would not 
“choose”’ to have us mention them in this 
connection. We trust, however, that they 
will not be offended at the word we shall 
say of them. We want to do this because 
of our appreciation for them and their fine 
work, and because they are of the type who 
would never think of saying these things 
about themselves. These two men are 
Rev. Charles C. Conner of East North- 
field,and Rev. George W. Penniman, D.D., 
now of East Walpole, N. H. When Mr. 
Conner completed his work in North 
Adams, he bought a house and moved 
over, with Mrs. Conner, to Northfield. 
The people of the First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church in Northfield almost 
immediately asked for his services. There 
he is, backed and aided by Mrs. Conner, 
one of the best trained preachers of our 


entire company, very ardently giving him- 
self to the ministry of our liberal gospel. 
Mr. Conner has had a rather extended 
experience in building up parishes which 
have lost both faith in themselves and hope 
for a better day. His work in this line in 
Springfield is still remembered. North- 
field is getting the ministration of two cul- 
tured and high-minded teachers of spiritual 
truth. Forty years ago the maker of this 
letter heard a sermon by this man. Mr. 
Conner was then minister in Hamilton, 
Ohio. The impression of that sermon, and 
of the clean-cut scholarly man who gave 
it, has not faded with the passing of the 
intervening years. 

Dr. Penniman has seen fit recently to 
close out his Massachusetts interests and 
to remove to the fine rural state to the 
north of us. He still belongs to the old 
Bay State, however, and we intend to 
claim him. Is he not from Tufts College? 
Was it not here that his best work was 
done? Our acquaintance with Dr. Penni- 
man began sixteen years ago, when the 
Massachusetts Convention held its annual 
sessions in Dr. Penniman’s church in Pea- 
body. We have known of his work in 
Southbridge, in Monson, and in Marlboro. 
It has ever been of the same high grade. 
It could not be otherwise, because the 
work was but an expression of the man, a 
man of rugged character, quiet manner, 
and conscientious performance. Dr. Pen- 
niman has never lost the ways of the 
schoolmaster. - He is orderly, punctual, 
patient. He seeks to instruct both head 
and heart, and, like Goldsmith’s parson, 
he, too, ‘points to heaven and leads the 
way.” 

Although the larger part of a great 
ministry was passed beyond the borders of 
Massachusetts, no sketch like this would 
be complete without including some state- 
ment concerning Rev. Rodney F. Johon- 
not, D. D. His work was begun here, and 
in the same town, only recently, he closed 
what will probably be his last regular 
pastorate. He has removed, like Dr. 
Penniman, to the quieter life of the 
country. Dr. Johonnot lives now in 
Gray, Me. This does not mean that he is 
not still a preacher, and a very vigorous 
one. Recently the Superintendent of 
Massachusetts spent a Sunday in Auburn, 
Maine. All about were the echoes from 
the fine sermons which Dr. Johonnot had 
given in the Elm Street Church upon 
the Sundays just before. Born and bred 
in the Methodist church in Lewiston, 
Maine, Dr. Jononnot entered Bates Col- 
lege in 1875. During these years he was 
not only a teacher in the church school, 
but a sort of exhorter in the Sunday eve- 
ning prayer meetings, much as John Mur- 
ray was in the earlier days. Studies in 
the college, particularly in science, filled 
the young mind with questionings and 
not afew doubts. Graduating from college 
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and removing to Boston to study law, he 
identified himself with the church of James 
Freeman Clarke. He was graduated from 
Boston University, Department of Law, 
in 1880, and the next spring was admitted 
to the bar of Suffolk County. After two 
years as a practising lawyer, Dr. Clarke 
persuaded the young man to turn to the 
ministry. A year was spent in the The- 
ological School in Harvard University, 
and then came his ordination in the Uni- 
tarian church in Leicester, Mass. In 1889, 
upon going back to Lewiston to celebrate 
the tenth anniversary of the Bates Class 
of 1879, he was asked to preach in the old 
Bates Street Universalist Church. This 
resulted in his settling in Lewiston as a 
Universalist minister, where he remained 
three years. From Lewiston, Dr. Johon- 
not was ‘‘called’” to Oak Park, Illinois, 
where he remained until 1910, leaving be- 
hind a strong parish and a beautiful new 
edifice free from debt. In 1911 he settled 
in Auburn, Maine, and from there in 1917 
he went to the church in Bellows Falls, 
Vt. The church of his youth, in Leicester, 
again turned to him. After thirty-seven 
years, he came back there, took his former 
parish, federated it with the Congrega- 
tional group, and remained as the leader 
for four years, almost breaking at the last 
under the cares of an enlarging enterprise. 
After more than a half century of strenu- 
‘ous service Dr. Johonnot is certainly en- 
titled to all the freedom and the health he 
can extract from the sunshine which plays 
upon his native hills. 

The last man to report upon in this 
simple human story is another who has 
recently taken himself far away from the 
scenes of a long pastorate in Boston, even 
beyond the borders of our country. After 
a residence in the Hub of over a third of a 
century, Rey. S. H. Roblin, D. D., has 
gone to dwell as a landholder and farmer 
in Picton, Ontario, Canada. The new life 
is affording some opportunities which even 
Boston could not give. Books, new books, 
on science, philosophy, theology and his- 
tory, were tantalizingly abundant in Bos- 
ton. But the time to read them, that was 
the thing which was lacking. Now Dr. 
Roblin is “catching up’ with himself. 
“Here in the quiet days, unhampered by 
many responsibilities, it is possible to get 
real and satisfactory results. Whatever 
else may be said, I have gained a knowl- 
edge of the best thought of the ages and it 
has given me a zest of surpassing joy.” 
Dr. Roblin has been pulled quite a dis- 
tance into Canadian politics. Last sum- 
mer he was nominated by the Liberals to 
represent his district in the Parliament at 
Ottawa. He declined this, but did enter 
into the speech making. of the national 
campaign. He was the speaker in twenty- 
six different places, the final address being 
before an audience of three thousand in the 
Picton Armory. Dr. Roblin says, “It was 
a great experience and taught me many a 
lesson in respect to the thought and 


character of the common people.’”’ Asked 
by the writer as to his present feeling in 
regard to our “faith,” this man who 
guided the ‘‘Second Society of Univer- 
salists in the Town of Boston” for so long 
said: “I can only say that my confidence 
in its truth deepens with the years. I am 
more and more convinced that our dec- 
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Rev. T. L. Drury, formerly of St. Albans, 
Vt., writes from North Argyle, N. Y.: “If 
any one should inquire for me, which prob- 
ably they will not, tell them that I feel 
excellent with an optimistic outlook.” 


Rey. Fred C. Leining, D. D., New York 
State Superintendent, preached in the 
church at Floral Park, New York, Feb. 15. 


Mrs. Leo R. Lewis is the composer of 
the operetta, ‘““The Rose and the Ring,” 
produced under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor Lewis in Jackson Gymnasium, Tufts 
College, on the evenings of Feb. 27 and 28. 


Rey. S. G. Ayres, D. D., of Lewiston, 
Maine, president of the Lewiston-Auburn 
Ministers’ Union, was the author of one of 
the three messages on Lent appearing in 
the Lewiston Evening Journal on Feb. 18. 
The other messages were written by the 
Roman Catholic and Episcopal Bishops 
of Maine. 


The speaker before the Men’s Club of 
the Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
on Feb. 17 was Prof. Stacy S. Southworth, 
headmaster of Thayer Academy, Brain- 
tree. His subject was ‘“‘Lincoln.”’ Since 
the removal of Dr. Barton, there probably 
is no better informed man on Lincoln 
than Mr. Southworth. 


The schedule of preachers for the Fitch- 
burg, Mass., parish, as arranged by the 
Superintendent, is as follows: March 1, 
Rev. Newell C. Maynard, professor of 
public speaking at Tufts College; March 8, 
service conducted by the Y. P. C. U.; 
March 15, Rev. Charles Haney; March 22, 
Rey. Charles H. Emmons; March 29, Rev. 
Frank W. Merrick, D. D. 


The family of Rev. Alfred J. Cardall 
wish to express their appreciation to the 
many friends who have sent messages of 
cheer to Mr. Cardall during his illness. 


On Feb. 15 Rev. Harry L. Thornton of 
Framingham supplied the pulpit at Marl- 
boro, Mass. On Feb. 22 Mr. Reginald 
Deacon of Tufts College was the preacher 
at Marlboro. Mr. Robert Lewis, also of 
Tufts, will supply the same pulpit on 
March 1. 


Florida 


St. Petersburg.—Rev. Stanard Dow 
Butler, D. D., pastor. Dr. Butler has 
been giving a series of sermons on the 
world’s great humanitarians. On Feb. 1 
he spoke of the greatest humanitarian in 
Asia—Mahatma Gandhi—to a church 


laration is bound to stand the test of time 
and to endure. I have no fear that our 
philosophy of religion will be any less true 
a thousand years hence than it is at the 
present time. It will withstand all as- 
saults, and remain impregnable, inde- 
structible.” 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


filled to capacity. Feb. 8 his subject was 
Briand, whom he considers the greatest 
humanitarian in Continental Europe. 
The Times publishe an abstract of this 
sermon. Tuesday evening, Feb. 24, Miss 
Mabel Knight presented ‘‘Legends, Music 
and Dances of the American Indians,” in 
an entertainment sponsored by the Wom- 
en’s Social Union. 


Maine 

Machias.—Rev. Paul Weller, pastor. 
The most easterly Universalist church in 
the United States (the church in Calais 
is a union one) has a group of young 
people who presented a fine program for 
“Young People’s Day.’ The theme of 
their meeting was ‘“‘Character Building.” 
A high school junior conducted the ser- 
vice, which consisted of the singing of 
hymns, several special musical selections, 
including one by a boys’ quartette, and 
one with cornet accompaniment, respon- 
sive reading, prayer, and the reading of a 
paper which our people think worthy of 
space in the Leader. It was written by one 
of our young men, Thomas Sinclair, one 
of the youngest members of our church. 


Massachusetts 

Malden.—Rev. Seth R. Brooks, pastor. 
The Mid-Week Lenten services began 
Wednesday, Feb. 25. These services will 
be in the church. Mr. Brooks is to begin 
his series of ““Please Repeat’’ with “‘What 
I Know about You.’ He is repeating 
sermons. in answer to requests. We are 
having special music each Sunday through 
Lent. Rev. and Mrs. Charles H. Moss 
have created a fund to be held by the 
trustees of our church. This gift will 
amount to $1,000 and the interest will be 
voted by our Board to help a worthy young 
man or young woman of our parish to study 
for the ministry or religious work. To 
these Baptist friends of breadth and vision 


go our hearty thanks. 
Everett.—Rev. Ulysses 8S. Milburn, 
D. D., pastor. During Lent Dr. Milburn 


will give seven sermons on “Great Affirma- 
tions.”’ The subjects are “About God,” 
“About Jesus,’ “‘About Man,” “About 
the Bible,” “About Evil,’’ ‘About the 
Kingdom of God,” “About Life after 
Death.”’ At the Sunday night vesper ser- 
vices visiting ministers will preach on 
“Vital Religious Questions.’”’ The preach- 
ers are to be Rev. Gustave H. Leining, 
Rev. Reignold K. Marvin, D. D., Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs, Rev. Crawford O. 
Smith, Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D. 
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On Palm Sunday Dr. Milburn will give 
his revised lecture on ‘‘The Passion Play, 
1910, 1922, 1930.” The vesper service 
music will be by out of town artists. The 
Young People are to have a series of Lenten 
Studies led by Dr. Milburn. ‘‘The Mes- 
sage of Books’”’ will be the general theme. 


Orange.—Rev. A. A. Blair, pastor. On 
Feb. 11, a mother and daughter banquet 
was held in this church with an attendance 
of one hundred, half of whom were girls 
from the church school. It was arranged 
that every girl should be accompanied by 
her mother or a substitute parent secured 
by the committee. The young ladies were 
the guests of the older group. The Men’s 
Club served the supper. Mr. Blair pre- 
sided and introduced the speaker, Dr. A. 
Gertrude Earle, of the General Sunday 
School Association. After the address an 
effective candle-lighting service was pre- 
sented with a half dozen young ladies 
taking the speaking parts and including 
pledges to mutual understanding and a 
deeper loyalty to Christ and his church, 
given first by the mothers and then by the 
daughters. Mr. James Wood was at the 
piano, contributing an original composition 
during the candlelight service. Mrs. Cora 
Bangs is the superintendent of this school. 
When the speaker congratulated people 
on the success of the evening, a frequent 
response was, ‘“We have a great many good 
times in this church.’’ Conversation at 
different times about illness and need in the 
town and the help being given by the Uni- 
versalist people revealed the fact that it is 
a church which puts its religion into prac- 
tise as well as one that has good times. 
On Feb. 27 a one-day Institute was held 
here under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Sunday School Association, with 
Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Miss Harriet 
G. Yates, and Mr. Carl Hempel as 
speakers. 

Stoughton.—Rey. Luther Morris, pas- 
tor. On Sunday,’ Feb. 15, at 5 p.m.,a 
concert was given for the benefit of the 
Red Cross. The Old Stoughton Chorus of 
thirty-five male voices rendered four 
groups of songs in fine fashion. The chorus 
was assisted by a number of local artists. 
The church was filled to the doors, and an 
offering of $100 was taken. We are very 
much alive in Stoughton. 

Worcester, First.—Rev. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, D. D., and Rey. Donald B. F. 
Hoyt, pastors. The annual parish meeting 
was held Feb. 17, and followed an excel- 
lent supper served by the Ladies’ Social 
Circle. The reports of the board of trus- 
tees, the parish treasurer,» Arthur S. 
Longley, the collector, Chas. D. Liver- 
more, the pastor, Dr. Tomlinson, the 
assistant pastor, Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, 
and the parish assistant, Mrs. E. A. Hunt, 
were all encouraging. On many lines the 
church is active, its social service work in 
the city being notable. During the year 
nineteen children were christened and 
forty members received into the church, 


thirty-one marriages were solemnized and 
eighty-four funeral services conducted. 
The treasurer showed expenses of $20,287 
with all bills paid and a balance on the 
right side of $174. Of this amount $631 
was paid as the General Convention quota 
and $352 as the State Convention quota. 
The National Memorial Church also re- 
ceived $597.50. The Doolittle Home 
and the Camp Hill School were also re- 
membered. In addition $7,500 was paid 
on the parish house account. The church 
school, with Norwell A. Phillips superin- 
tendent and Mrs. L. L. Bullock super- 
visor, is doing excellent work. It is held 
at the same time as the church service, 
enabling the parents and children of our 
widely scattered parish to come together 
and go together. One of the pastors is 
present every Sunday in the school aiding 
in the instruction during the period of 
general exercises. Young People’s Day 
was observed Feb. 15 with the members of 
the Union taking a prominent part. The 
speaker was Rev. Albert Hammatt of 
Springfield, whose words were much ap- 
preciated. This is his third appearance on 
Young People’s Day during the past five 
years. A good evidence of the youth- 
fulness of his spirit. Another recent visitor 
to the pulpit whose word went home was 
Dr. Fred C. Leining of Syracuse, N. Y., 
who filled the pulpit the Sunday before 
the annual Retreat at the Wayside Inn. 
The final report of the drive for the $24,000 
parish budget for 1931 is in, showing the 
amount successfully pledged, of which 
$1,900 is from sixty-five new subscribers. 
This is a gain of 15 per cent in new sub- 
scribers and of 20 per cent in the total 
amount pledged. 


Michigan 

Detroit.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. The fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of this churen will be celebrated 
in March. The anniversary dinner will 
be served Friday evening, the 13th—who 
spoke of the jinx?—the anniversary ser- 
vice of worship the following Sunday 
morning. Detailed plans are well under 
way. Dr. Lee S. McCollester, Dean of 
Tufts School of Religion, pastor emeritus 
of this church and for twenty-four years its 
minister, will preach the anniversary ser- 
mon and be one of the speakers at the 
anniversary dinner. Dr. Leo M. Franklin, 
of Temple Bethel, Dean Samuel S. Mar- 
quis, of Cranbrook, former dean of St. 
Paul’s, and Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, of 
the First Unitarian Church, will be other 


honored guests and speakers at the dinner.’ 


The business and economic depression has 
sharply affected our church this year, and 
we are operating on an activities budget of 
less than one-half that of our last fiscal 
year. Yet in spite of this handicap, the 
spirit of the people is fine and average 
congregations are larger than for the two 
years past. If loyalty and determination 
will save the situation, the outcome is not 
in doubt. 


New Hampshire 


Nashua.—The Y. P. C. U. observed 
Young People’s Day Feb. 8. The Scripture 
reading and the prayer were by the presi- 
dent, Allen Brown, the responsive reading, 
offertory and benediction by Alice Payne, 
and the sermon period was divided into 
three ten-minute discourses as follows: 
“Pioneers in the Faith,’ Howard Daniels; 
‘What Young People Expect of the 
Church,’”’ Marguerite Campbell; “The 
Great Personality,” Lucile Merrill. The 
offering of the morning is to be given over 
to the Church Extension project. 


Chio 

North Olmstead.—Our new pastor, 
Rev. Lewis R. Lowry, arrived Jan. 1. 
Shortly after his arrival, we gave a recep- 
tion in his honor and over 300 were in at- 
tendance. Several local people spoke of 
the prospects of the church, and State 
Superintendent of Churches Stanley C. 
Stall spoke of his personal regard for 
Mr. Lowry and the hopes for the work in 
North Olmstead under the new leadership. 
Rev. Tracy Pullman of Cleveland and 
Mrs. Pullman drove over to pay their re- 
spects, and. Mr. Pullman added a few 
remarks suitable to the occasion. Several 
musical numbers were enjoyed. On Feb. 
8, Sunday evening, Mr. Lowry was formal- 
ly installed as pastor of the church. Dr. 
Baner of Akron gave the occasional ser- 
mon, Rey. Tracy Pullman of Cleveland 
the charge to the people, Rev. Harry 
Wright of Norwalk the charge to the 
minister and Rev. Car] Olson of Kent the 
dedicatory ‘prayer. The State Superin- 
tendent, Stanley C. Stall, conducted the 
formal installation service, while the 
official call was given by Mrs. Allie Tuttle, 
clerk of the parish. Mr. Lowry re- 
sponded. It was a beautiful and impressive 
service. About 150 people attended. 
The solo by Mr. Willard Krauss and the 
special music by the voluntary choir 
added much to the occasion. So far con- 
gregations have been excellent, while our 
Sunday school attendance has passed the 
100 mark on several occasions recently. 
Only one cloud appears in our skies. Mr. 
Lowry wes compelled to come to North 
Olmstead without his wife, who was con- 
fined to the hospital in Utica at the time. 
She has since joined him, but so far her 
health has been too poor for her to leave 
her bed. Our hopes and prayers are that 
she soon will regain her strength and be 
with us as an active worker. 

* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The second in the series of special Len- 
ten services will be held at the Church of 
the Redemption, Boston, on Monday, 
March 2, at 10.45. Speaker: Rev. Donald 
B. Hoyt, of Worcester. Devotional lead- 
er: Rev. Max Kapp of Newtonville. 
Pianist: Miss Linda W. MacDonald of 
Cambridge. Soloist: Miss Lillian Given 
of West Somerville. It is expected that 
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these meetings, into which the partici- 
pants are putting much thought and effort, 
will contribute greatly to the happiness 
and efficiency of all attendants. 
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WHO’S WHO * 


B® 1 * 

Rev. R. Homer Gleason was born * 
in Illinois, in 1884. College and * 
theological work was at Hedding * 
College and Northwestern Uni- * 
versity, with a few months special * 
work at Kings College, University * 
of London, in 1919. He served in * 
France during the World War as * 
First Lieutenant of Infantry. He * 
left the Methodist Church in the * 
fall of 1921 and spent five years in 
Congregational churches in Colo- * 
rado. In 1926, he entered the Uni- * 
versalist Church and became assist- * 
ant to Dr. B. G. Carpenter at Pe- * 
oria, Ill. He is now pastor of the * 
Universalist church in Rochester, * 
Minn. * 

Rey. William Fraser Munro isa * 
minister of the United Church of * 
Canada and pastor of the church at 
Woodstock, N. B. He has pre- 
viously served churches at Burling- 
ton, N. S., and Shediac, N. B. He 
was born at Pictou, N. S., and 
educated at Mt. Allison University, 
Sackville, N. B., Victoria Uni- 
versity, Toronto, and at Harvard 
and the Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 

Frederick M. Eliot, son of Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot, was educated 
at the Roxbury Latin School, Har- 
vard College and Harvard Divinity 
School. He has served Unitarian 
churches as follows: First Parish, 
Cambridge (Associate) and Unity 
Church, St. Paul. During the 
World War he was overseas as chap- 
lain. He is the author of “The 
Unwrought Iron” and ‘The Fun- 
damentals of Unitarian Faith.” 

Rev. David N. Beach has been 
minister of Payson Park Church 
(Congregational), Belmont, Mass., 
since 1927. He is the son of Dr. 
David N. Beach, formerly president 
of Bangor Theological Seminary. 
He graduated from Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, in 1912, and from 
Yale, with honors and Phi Beta 
Kappa, in 1916. He has served 
churches in Millinocket, Maine, 
Guilford, Conn., and Pawtucket, 
Reale. 

Rev. Sheldon Shepard is minis- 
ter of the First Universalist Church 
of Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rev. Fred Smith is pastoz of the 
Congregational church in Newton, 
Kansas. 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 279) 
revive the Strauss theory is rather pa- 
thetic, but Mr. Frank’s book is based on 
close and sincere study of the New Testa- 
ment. 

“Jesus and the Modern Outlook’’ men- 
tions many subjects of interest, old and 
new, and has a good deal to say about 
Jesus, but we lay down the book in con- 
siderable uncertainty as to what the 
author’s thesis is. 

IS IDR IBS Se 


* * 


Church Over to Suit 
New Times 


A Free Pulpit in Action. 
Clarence R. Skinner. 
$2.50.) 


In this volume Dr. Skinner, leader of the 
Community Church in Boston, presents a 
series of addresses given at the Sunday 
meetings in Symphony Hall over a period 
of years. He has attached a valuable pref- 
ace, setting forth briefly some of the ob- 
jectives of this newer form of worship and 
presentation, designed to engage the in- 
terest of many people out of sympathy 
with the traditions and methods of con- 
ventional churches. All of these addresses 
are vital. They cover a wide range of 
current topics from Censorship to Human- 
ism. Some of them deal with fundamental 
psychological, social and religious themes. 
At times discussion rises to highest levels 
and becomes creative, as im what Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot says about the Religious 
Value of Individuality. Many of the 
speakers are laymen. Hindus, Jews and 
Christians express their minds with equal 
freedom and apparently with equal’ ac- 
ceptance. 

Premium is set upon content, and the 
addresses are put down just as the stenog- 
rapher took them, in plain every-day lan- 
guage, without the least attempt at orna 
mentation. This is refreshing by com- 
parison with some volumes of published 
sermons. 

Happily, questions and answers follow- 
ing the addresses are retained. This 
enables us to find out something of the 
speaker’s mental temper, and also gives 
valuable insight into the drift of minds in 
the audiences. From questions asked one 
gathers that those attending the Com- 
munity Church in Boston are not by any 
means uniformly liberals. It is worth 
noting in this connection that the most 
penetrating and prolonged discussions 
followed, not the addresses on current 
political and social questions, but pre- 
sentations dealing with distinctly ethical 
and religious topics. 

According to Dr. Skinner, audiences at 
these services, ranging up to 1,200 and be- 
yond, included many races and creeds 
and all social classes. Indeed, the atmos- 
phere of complete democracy he regards 
as one of the characteristics and assets of 
the Community Church. Freedom is 


Making the 


Edited by 
(Maemillan. 


aided by the variety of viewpoints which 
a succession of speakers brings. ‘the 
values represented by great music and the 
noblest literature from all sources and by 
common worship are all conserved in the 
services developed in the Community 
Churches. A great adventure, it is called 
by Dr. Skinner and others. The adven- 
ture is amply justified by the fact that 
multitudes are evidently finding in these 
free and unconventional discussions of 
vital matters reality which for them does 
not exist in the traditional forms of wor- 
ship and preaching. 
-. John M. Trout. 
Extension Secretary, 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches. 
* * 


THE OLD CHURCH AT PORTAGE- 
VILLE 


The following story, dated Warsaw, 
Feb. 6, was sent to the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle: 

“Within a stone’s throw from the main 


‘entrance of Letchworth State Park, in a 


picturesque section of the Genesee country, 
stands a church unchanged by man, except 
to be kept in repair, that has been a meet- 
ing-house for the last ninety years. It is 
the First Universalist Church of Portage- 
ville and is the oldest church in that section 
of the country, having been built by popu- 
lar subscription in 1841. / 

“Portageville, a village of approximately 
500 population, spreads out from the banks 
of the Genesee River and is rich in Indian 
lore, that section having been the home of 
Mary Jamison, the ‘white woman of the 
Genesee.’ Stump fences are still num- 
erous and the farmer often finds an Indian 
arrow head while tilling the soil. 

“The church, which is on the main high- 
way from points south to Letchworth 
Park, outwardly looks somewhat modern. 
It is the interior that impresses the visitor 


- with its antiquity. There is no anteroom; 


one passs from the outside directly into: 
the place of worship and is greeted by this 
motto, ‘God is love, love worketh no ill to 
his neighbor.’ 

“The altar is at the front where the two 
entrances are located, and when entering 
one finds the congregation facing him. 
The choir is in the rear and, of course, to 
the rear of the congregation. The pews are 
numbered and at each end is a door with a 
button for a latch. Oil lamps still furnish 
light, although Portageville has electric 
current. 

“Tn front of the altar are two round pil- 
lars that were made by fastening the sticks of 
timber at each end and turning them with 
a cant-hook, while another held a chisel 
and gradually hewed it into shape. 

‘Records of the church show that among 
the organizers were: Henry O. Brown, 
Samuel Shaw, Hiram Smith, George Bliss, 
Marion Wood, John W. Van Slyke, Eliza- 
beth Wilner, Olivia Shaw, and Adaline 
Stewart. The following is an entry in the 
records, made by A, Kelsey, and explains 
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the first business meeting of the society: 
‘According to previous notice, members of 
the First Universalist Society and Congre- 
gation of Portageville assembled at this 
meeting-house in the above named place 
Saturday, Aug. 18, 1842, at 1 p. m., for 
the purpose of organizing a Christian 
church. The meeting was called to order, 
whereupon E. D. Moses was called to the 
chair and Alanson Ward was appointed 
clerk. Rev. 1. B. Sharp of Hume spoke and 
Rev. A. Kelsey, pastor of said society, 
offered a prayer.’ 

“There also was a confession of faith and 
form of church government drafted at this 
meeting which was signed by the follow- 
ing: George Bliss and Lyman Church, 
deacons; E. D. Moses, clerk, Marion Wood, 
treasurer. 

“Another fact that might be mentioned 
in connection with this church is that it has 
literally ‘grown up’ with Wyoming County, 
having been constructed the year the 
county was organized. At the time the 
church was started, what now is Wyoming 
County was Genesee and Allegany Coun- 
ties and the present site of the church was 
in the latter. Wyoming County was 
formed in 1841 and although the construc- 
tion of the church was started in Allegany 
County, it was finished in Wyoming Coun- 
ty and the site remained the same. 

“Mrs. H. A. Payne, Cynthia French, 
Mary G. Smith and Edward Quested are 
the present trustees, George H. Brown 
is chairman and A. E. Shaw is treasurer, 
all of Portageville. Services are still con- 
ducted in the summer time with Rev. 
Edward C. Downey of Nunda acting as 
minister and Mrs. H. A. Payne of Portage- 
ville as choir leader. 

“During the early history of the church 
three services were conducted each Sun- 
day, as many came by ox team from a 
distance, and stayed all day.” 


ee 


REV. H. L. CANFIELD TO GIVE 
RADIO TALKS 


To-morrow afternoon at 2.30 o’clock 
Rev. H. L. Canfield, minister of the First 
Universalist Church, will give the first of a 
series of five radio talks on ‘‘How We Got 
Our Bible.”’ That series will be continued 
each succeeding Sunday at 2.30 o’clock 
until complete. 

Dr. Canfield states that the course of 
talks will not be a theological, ethical, 
religious or emotional study of the Bible, 
but in plain language, devoid of technical 
and scholastic terminology, he will give 
the story of how that remarkable book has 
come down through the ages in its present 
form. The series of messages will doubt- 
less be of appealing interest to all who 
value the scriptures, and especially those 
teaching Sunday school classes. It has 
been suggested that a number will likely 
make notes for future reference. 

The topics for the series of talks, in the 
order in which they will be given, are as 
follows: The Books, Languages and Tran- 
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scriptions, Manuscripts, Ancient Versions, 


Modern Versions.—Greensboro (N. C.) 
Recorder, Feb. 14, 1931. 
* * 
CHURCH CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK 


The second annual meeting of the 
Church Conference will be held in Min- 
neapolis, June 14-20, as an associate group 
of the National Conference of Social] Work. 
Prof. L. Foster Wood, Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, is chairman for the year, 
Dr. Worth M. Tippy, executive chairman, 
and Miss Amelia Wyckoff, conference 
secretary. 

The Church Conference is being related 
to the larger program of the National 
Conference of Social Work in joint sessions 
with divisions and other associated groups. 
The National Council of Federated Church 
Women and the Association of Executive 
Secretaries of Councils of Churches have 
voted to relate their annual meeting dates 
to the Church Conference, the Federated 
Church Women to meet in Minneapolis 
June 11-13 and the Executive Secretaries 
in Chicago June 20-23, to enable their 
members to more easily attend both meet- 
ings. 

The Church Conference is working with 
the Minneapolis Church Federation in the 
placement of speakers on social work topics 
in the Protestant churches of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul on Sunday morning, June 14. 

A second project of the Conference is 
the setting up of a daily vesper service, 
4.30 to 5.15 p. m., open to all who care to 
attend. These will be held in the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church. There will 
be.a brief period of music, with addresses 


on the general theme “Spiritual Resources * 


of the Social Worker.” Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot, president of the National Confer- 
ence, is to be the speaker at the opening 
service, Sunday afternoon, June 14. Other 
speakers for the vespers include Dr. Worth 
M. Tippy, Dr. Graham Taylor and Prof. 
Frank J. Bruno. 

The topics of the Church Conference 
program for the week willinclude: ‘Trends 
in the Social Activities of Churches,” 
“The Pastor and Life Adjustment Prob- 
lems,” ‘The Church and Unemploy- 
ment,” “The Rural Minister and Social 
Work,” ‘‘The Church as a Factor in the 


‘Social Work of a Community,” “Follow- 


up of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection and the Function 
of the Church in the Program,” ‘‘Mental 
Hygiene in the Service of Religion.” . 

The ministers of the Conference and 
from the Minneapolis-St. Paul area are 
to meet on Monday morning under the 
auspices of the Minneapolis Federation, 
continuing through luncheon. 

Tuesday the luncheon period is given 
over to the Religious Interests Committee 
of the Minnesota State Conference of 
Social Work, while Friday afternoon there 
will be a discussion of Spiritual Effects and 
Values of Community Chests under the 
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auspices of the National Conference on 
Social Service of the Episcopal Church. 

The Research Department of the Fed- 
eral Council is taking charge of the litera- 
ture and exhibit booth at Minneapolis, 
and double space has been secured. 

The Minneapolis Church Federation is 
joining with Mr. Chester D. Pugsley in 
underwriting the expenses of the Min- 
neapolis meeting. Memberships in the 
Church Conference are also being invited 
at $1.00 annually, membership to include 
proceedings. Those who take out mem- 
bership in the National Conference of So- 
cial Work will receive reduced railroad 
fares and proceedings of that Conference. 

Proceedings of the Church Conference 


meeting at Boston last June may be ob- 


tained at the office of the Commission on 
the Church and Social Service, 105 East 
22d Street, New York, at $2.50 per hun- 
dred. 


Notices 


FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Eben Prescott, of 230 Middle Street, Brain- 
tree, president of the Ferry Beach Park Association, 
has requested that Ferry Beachers having interesting 
snapshots of Ferry Beach send copies of them to him. 

He is interested in getting good pictures for a 
folder soon to be published concerning the Associa- 
tion and its work. 

Eats 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 

A letter of license has been granted to Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Billingham (Unitarian), Laconia, N. H. 
dated Jan. 21, 1931. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 


,THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 

Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 

New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 

Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So, 809 WallSt. ¢ 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A, DEWICK, President, 


[xcompreTenined 
BIBLES 


AT ALL PRICES 
; MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Prinier 
101 Bristol Street :: Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the’ author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Jonquil 
Easter Offering 
Envelope 


A beautiful design in bright seasonal 
colors. Printed from half-tone plates 


Generous in size, 2 1-4x4 inches 


Price, 45 cents a hundred 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 
No.1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 
Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 


denominational purposes 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOO) 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO? 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the resy.ertiv< 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy ts an endowed boarding schoo! 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and {it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instruetors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides. 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea: 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, ” } 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franktin, Mass, 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 


156 Stuart St., Boston 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 


Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 
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Crackling 


Sam, who had just fulfilled a lifetime 
ambition and bought a fur coat, went 
strutting down the street. He met a poor 
friend, shivering with cold, who said: 

“Say, Sam, it’s pretty cold to-day, 
aNbaleiey IMs 

“Ts it?” said Sam, peering out from the 
depths of his fur collar. ‘Now, you 
know, I really haven’t looked at the paper 
to-day.” —Wall Street Journal. 

* a 

“Hullo, Old Man. 
been?” 

“Just got back from a camping-trip.” 

“Roughing it, eh?’’ 

“You bet! Why one day our portable 
dynamo went on the bum, and we had no 
hot water, heat, electric-lights, ice or radio, 
for almost two hours.’”—B. and M. Maga- 
zine, 


Where have you 


The prison visitor was going round the 
cells and was asking rather fatuous ques~ 
tions. “Was it your love of drink that 
brought you here?” she asked a prisoner. 

‘Lor’, no, miss,’’ replied the man, “‘you 
can’t get nothin’ here!””—Bystander. 

Many friends will be pleased to learn 
of the continued improvement of Henry 
A. T—— at the Franklin Memorial Hos- 
pital. One of the nurses was discharged 
last week and he gains each day.—_Farming- 
ton (Me.) paper. 

A color expert advises men to wear 
bright-colored clothes so that motorists can 
see them better. If a motorist can’t hit 
us in this gray suit, he needn’t think we’re 
going to help him.— New York Hvening 
Post. 


Editor: ‘‘Do you know how to run a 
newspaper?” 

Applicant: “No, sir.” 

Editor: “Well, Vll try you, I guess 


you’ve had experience.’’— Pathfinder. 

The highly unclad state of the African 
aborigines shown in the movie-exploration 
films gives us to wonder what they do with 
our old pants, etc., that are sent them from 
time to time.—Arkansas Gazette. 

Congress is considering plans to reduce 
immigration. Immigration could be halted 
by requiring all immigrants to be con- 
firmed by the United States Senate.— 
San Diego Union. 

Her papa: ‘‘Don’t think for a minute 
you’re going to marry my daughter.” 

Her caller: ‘‘Fine—you get me out of 
this mess and I’m your friend for life.”— 
College Humor. 

* * 

Johnny: “What is a philosopher, father?’”’ 

Father: “A man with a good constitu- 
tion, position, and bank account.’’— 
Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 


Going 
To Italy!” 


Why not? 


And why not with 
The Universalist European Good 


W . which will insure you complete sight-seeing programs, 
ill Tour high-class hotels, and additional contacts that no 
other Tour can offer? 


Venice, and San Marco; the Grand Canal by gondola; the Lido and the Adriatic. 


F lorence, Home of Art and a thousand memories of Medici and Michael Angelo; 
the Pitti and Uffizi Galleries; the heights of San Miniato and Angelo’s glorious 
David. Over the Apennines to F 


Rome, St. Peter’s and the Vatican; the Lateran and the Holy Stairs; the Baths of 
Caracalla and Appian Way; Shelley’s Tomb; the Forum and the Colosseum, and a 
special trip to Tivoli. 


Pisa and the Leaning Tower (with a stopover long enough to see it). 
Genoa and a good night’s sleep. 


Milan and the Cathedral, and the Last Supper; Lugano and the wistful beauty of 
the Italian Lakes. Through the St. Gothard Tunnel to Lucerne. 


Yes indeed, why not JOIN NOW? 
Sailing from Montreal, June 17th 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: ““‘Why join any 
church?” and “‘Why join the Universalist Church?” 

The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book’as a basis of discussion. 

The book will make old folks and young folks are a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 

It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 
Editor Christian Leader. ; 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 
Six copies for $3.60. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Price 75 cents per copy. 


